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OCTOBER, 1934 No. 391 
Art. 1.—DR. DOLLFUSS AND MGR. SEIPEL 


HEN Dr. Dollfuss, Chancellor of Austria, was 

struck down by Nazi assassins, his last words, 
uttered with his dying breath, were an affirmation of 
his desire for peace. “‘I wanted nothing but peace,” 
he said. “May the Lord forgive them.” ‘These words, 
which, as Cardinal Innizer declared, “would never 
be forgotten’’, typified the man. For although it was 
his lot to rule at a time of bloodshed, he was essentially 
a man of peace. He would fain have offered the olive 
branch, but it was his destiny to wield the sword. He 
accepted that destiny with humility. He died, as he 
had lived, for a great and Christian cause—the preserva- 
tion of an independent Catholic Austria; and thus it 
may truly be said that there was something of martyrdom 
in his death. 

If we are to understand the real meaning of the 
policy so resolutely pursued by Dr. Dollfuss—the ideals 
for which he, the man of peace, fearlessly faced the 
ordeal of civil war—it is necessary to go back a few years 
and recapitulate the policy of his late master, Mgr. Seipel, 
the Priest-Chancellor. For Dr. Dollfuss was che inheritor 
of the political legacy of Mgr. Seipel ; just as now, with 
his death, this heritage passed to Dr. Schuschnigg, the 
present Chancellor. Some little time before his death, 
the Priest-Chancellor committed to paper some of his 
ideas for the future of Austria. These ideas were not 
expressed with a view to publication, so that I cannot 
do more than refer to them in the most general terms. 
But it is permissible to say that they showed very clearly 
that the two fundamentals of Mgr. Seipel’s policy were 
the preservation of Austrian independence and the 
building up of a Catholic State in Austria. They showed, 
moreover, that he was convinced that post-war Austrian 
democracy was a foreign importation unsuited to the 
Austrian character and not rooted in the Austrian 
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tradition, and that one day a new form of democracy, 
better suited to that character and that tradition, would 
have to take its place; but that for this to happen 
a great man—an “Austrian Cromwell?—would have 
to arise who would have the courage and the strength 
to make the change. 

It is clear that not only was Dr. Dollfuss the inheritor 
of this political legacy, but that he was also the “Austrian 
Cromwell” of Seipel’s dream. When recently Dr. Dollfuss 
declared that Austria could best fulfil her mission as 
a kulturtrdger between the peoples of the East and the 
West in Central Europe by remaining a “Second German 
State’ outside the frontiers of the German Reich, he 
was expressing the same thought as that underlying 
Mer. Seipel’s famous declaration that Austria’s interests 
went down the Danube and not up it. (“Dze Interessen 
Oesterreichs gehen Donau abwdarts und nicht Donau 
aufwarts.”) Similarly the new Catholic Corporative 
Constitution inaugurated by Dr. Dollfuss drew its 
inspiration from Mgr. Seipel’s idea for a Catholic structure 
of society organized in “estates”, One has only to 
substitute the word “corporations” for “estates’’ to 
realize that the idea put into execution by Dollfuss 
originated in the mind of Seipel. Dr. Dollfuss’s fidelity 
to the ideas and principles of Mgr. Seipel explains 
practically all his political actions—his rejection of 
Nazism and his suppression of Social-Democracy. Nazism, 
with its pagan conceptions of life, its racial doctrines 
and its fundamental idea of the Totalitarian State, was 
incompatible with Catholic thought. For these reasons, 
and also because an Austria which had been gletch- 
geschaltet would have been an Austria which had lost 
its independence, Dr. Dollfuss was obliged to resist 
Nazism tooth and nail. Social-Democracy, with its 
Marxist Social ideology and free-thought, was likewise 
incompatible with Catholicism. Mgr. Seipel always 
held that as a preliminary to the re-Christianizing of 
Austria, the power of the Social-Democratic “State 
within a State” in Vienna would have to be broken. 
Most of the reforms, of Catholic inspiration, which 
Dr. Dollfuss intended to introduce, in regard to divorce, 
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education, and the participation of the clergy in affairs 
of State, would have been obstructed by the Social- 
Democrats if they had been allowed to retain their 
political power intact. Dr. Dollfuss, in putting into 
execution the ideas of Seipel, was obliged to remove 
political power from the Socialists. 

There has been much criticism abroad of the methods 
employed by Dr. Dollfuss in putting down Social- 
Democracy. ‘There is no denying that the shelling 
of the Karl Marx Hoff was a terrible tragedy. It 
probably is true that Mgr. Seipel, faced with a similar 
situation, would have handled it differently. In answer 
to this, however, it must be said that Mer. Seipel’s 
successors, Dollfuss included, had inherited the courage 
rather than the finesse of their dead master. It is, 
moreover, but fair to add that when the Social-Democrats 
learned of the Government’s intention to take away 
their political power, they broke out into open revolt. 
Thus force was met by force. Many foreign observers 
have asked why, instead of fighting the Socialists, Dr. 
Dollfuss did not make common cause with them against 
the Nazis. The main reason was the incompatibility 
between the Catholic ideology of the Christian-Socials 
and the free-thought and Marxianism of the Socialists. 
There were other reasons, too, of a tactical, political 
kind. A coalition with the Social Democratic Party 
would have lost the Dollfuss régime the support of the 
Heimwehr (the Catholic Fascists of Prince Starhemberg). 
It would probably have driven many of them into the 
arms of the Nazis. 

With the exclusion of any possibility of a united 
front between the Christian-Socialists and the Social- 
Democrats, Dr. Dollfuss was faced with two alternatives : 
to continue the fight on two fronts, against Nazism on 
the one hand and Socialism on the other, until the 
Government’s resources had become exhausted and an 
eventual Nazi triumph ensued, or to smash the Social- 
Democrats first and leave the way clear for a final 
reckoning with the Nazis. Dr. Dollfuss chose the 
latter course. One may deplore the method used. But 
one cannot, in justice, condemn the essential motives 
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of the Chancellor’s decision as anti-Christian. No one 
throughout the length and breadth of Austria was 
rendered more unhappy than Dr. Dollfuss himself by 
this fratricidal struggle, as is made abundantly clear 
by ordinances of clemency which followed the suppression 
of the outbreak, and the relief work set in motion, 
under the authority of the Government, by Frau Dollfuss 
and Cardinal Innizer. The affair of the Karl Marx Hoff 
was, indeed, an outstanding instance of the tragic destiny 
which compelled this man of peace to wage war. 

Another aspect of this affair must also be noted. 
When Dr. Dollfuss and Signor Mussolini met at Riccioni, 
the Duce promised active Italian support for Austria 
against the German Nazi onslaught, but imposed the 
condition that the Vienna Socialists should be dealt 
with drastically. It may be argued with some justifica- 
tion that Mgr. Seipel would have kept the Austrian 
problem on the broad international plane, and thus 
avoided the mistake of leaning on one gréat Power. 
In this connection, it can but be reiterated that the 
inheritors of the Seipel political testament had not 
inherited that great man’s superlative political sense. 
In any case, the blame for this mistake rests less with 
Dr. Dollfuss—who was looking for a port in a storm 
for Austria—than with those great Powers whose 
negative attitude resulted in the Austrian question 
becoming an exclusive German-Italian preserve. The 
best solution of the Austrian problem would obviously 
be within the framework of a wide Danubian co-operation, 
such as was advocated by the Little Entente, but many 
factors, including especially Italian sacro egoismo, and 
Hungarian revisionism, have so far combined to prevent 
the realization of this scheme. Under pressure of 
immediate circumstances Dr. Dollfuss doubtless felt 
that he had no other course but to accept the support 
of Italy, as the one great Power which, for reasons of 
its own—i.e. the desire to prevent the creation of a 
Greater Germany on the Brenner Frontier—was willing 
to support Austrian independence with something more 
concrete than words. 

His adversaries have said that his seeking the help of 
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other countries against German Nazism was an act of 
treachery to the German race. In reality, it was nothing 
of the kind. His refusal to allow his country to become 
subjected to the Nazi gletchschaltung was not a repudiation 
of Germanism, but an affirmation of the particularized 
Catholic Germanism of the specifically Austrian tradition. 
His aim, as he himself declared, was to build up a 
“Christian German State” and to make Austria a 
reservoir of Christian German culture. This policy 
was handed down to him by Mgr. Seipel, but he brought 
to its execution qualities essentially his own, a simple 
man’s faith and a sturdy peasant patriotism. If he had 
achieved nothing else he would have been remarkable 
for the fact that he succeeded in reviving something 
which the world at large had long considered dead, 
an Austrian patriotism. Both in his home and his 
foreign policy his aim—to quote the words of His 
Excellency Baron Frankenstein, the Austrian Minister 
at London, in the eloquent broadcast he made on the 
occasion of the death of the Chancellor—was to create 
an Austria “living its own independent life, worthy of 
its great historic and artistic traditions, building up 
with reverence a better future on the foundations of 
the past’, and, his ideal, to “lead his country to a better 
future by means of a co-operative State, doing away with 
class hatred and social injustice’. 

The Catholic inspiration of Dr. Dollfuss’s policy is 
shown particularly in his schemes for the internal re- 
construction of Austria. His plan for the Catholic 
Corporative State, which owed much to the original 
ideas of Mgr. Seipel, was also an attempt to express 
in action the principles underlying the Encyclical 
“Quadragesimo Anno” of Pope Pius XI. It also reflected 
many of the sociological conceptions of Pope Leo XIII. 
It rejected both Socialism and unrestricted capitalism. 
On the one hand it sought to prevent the Socialist 
exploitation of the workers in the interests of class 
warfare and political aims. On the other hand it denied 
the right of the capitalist and the industrialist to regard 
the worker merely as an instrument of profit-making. 
The worker must be accorded his full rights and dignity 
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as a human soul. To quote the words of the present 
Chancellor, Dr. Schuschnigg, in his declaration of 
fidelity to the Dollfuss programme, ‘‘Never again will 
we allow the worker to be turned against the peasant 
and both against the bourgeoisie. We shall try to win the 
trust of the workers and will do nothing to diminish 
their rights and privileges’’. 

Under the new system of corporations, the legitimate 
function of trade unionism remains: but the unions 
are divorced from all political association and given, 
instead, a Catholic spirit. ‘The same spirit infuses the 
Youth organizations. The guiding principles of these 
organizations are Religion and Patriotism. Similarly, 
in regard to education and the marriage laws, Catholic 
principles and practice are applied. ‘The facilities for 
divorce and the encouragement to purely civil marriages 
which were given by the Socialist administration of 
Vienna have been stopped. Divorce is now forbidden, 
and purely civil marriages not recognized. In the 
domain of education, religious instruction has been 
made compulsory. 

The actual constitutional structure of the Corporative 
State 1s very complicated and I do not propose to examine 
it in detail here. In essence it is a combination of 
representational bodies drawn from trade, industry, 
the public services, the intellectuals and the clergy. 
The executive and legislative power rests with the 
Government, assisted by the advisory functions of 
these bodies. It is the Fascist (not Nazi) model, but it 
avoids full-blooded Fascism. In the place of the 
Totalitarian State idea of hundred-per-cent Fascism, it 
is a corporative form of society inspired by Catholic 
principles. 

Dr. Dollfuss frequently had some difficulty in resisting 
the demands of his more ardent Fascist supporters for 
a more complete form of Fascism. But he managed, 
with considerable political adroitness, to bridge the gulf 
between the Heimwehr and the Christian-Socials and 
to weld them together into his Vaterldndische Front 
(Patriotic or Fatherland Front). He was thus able 
to steer a middle course, and, in place of unadulterated 
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Fascism, to institute something on the lines of Mer. 
Seipel’s idea of a new form of democracy. Parliamentari- 
anism in the old Liberal sense he knew to be dead. But 
the new form of State was not intended to be tyrannical 
or absolutist. As he himself once put it, it would be an 
authoritarian régime “without being tyrannical, with 
no gletchschaltung and no brutality”’. 

In this connection it is necessary to make comparisons 
between the Dollfuss brand of Fascism, if such it may be 
called, and the Fascism of the Hitlerian National- 
Socialism. Whereas, for instance, National-Socialism 
declines to bind itself to the recognition of any religious 
dogma, in Austria the Government has established a 
direct relationship with the Catholic Church through 
the instrument of the Concordat. The principles of 
the Concordat which are embodied in the Austrian 
Constitution are, generally speaking, the principles 
which have always been the basis of a Concordat between 
the Holy See and a majority-Catholic State; but the 
specifically Austrian feature of the Concordat is that 
those principles are part of the very Constitution and 
not only of the Concordat. In a word: the Catholic 
principles in question are part and parcel of the Austrian 
Constitution, as well as being part of a treaty agreement 
between the Austrian State and the Vatican. 

Another striking difference between the National- 
Socialist régime in Germany and the Corporative régime 
in Austria is that whereas Nazism takes the view that 
justice exists only in relation to its usefulness to the 
State and the régime, or, as the Nazis put it, “‘to the 
German people”, in Austria justice is securely bound 
by law, and is not subservient to the interests of régime, 
party or race. There are also many other points of 
difference. In the first place, National Socialism, al- 
though it has its tenets, has not a Constitution. In 
Austria there is the Corporative Constitution. Nazism 
has claimed an educational monopoly, but the present 
Austrian régime recognizes the right of citizens to 
institute schools, provided the requirements of the law 
are kept, and the Government, of course, maintains 
supervision of a moral and religious character. Hitlerism 
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is not corporative. The Austrian Constitution is based 
on the corporative idea. 

Of special interest, perhaps, in view of the con- 
troversies which rage outside Germany on the question 
of “racial” policy, is the fact that the racial basis of 
National-Socialism, upon which the Third Reich is 
conducted, does not exist in Catholic-Corporative 
Austria. In Austria, all citizens are equal before the 
law, and the civil service is open to all citizens of 
patriotic worth and proved ability, irrespective of their 
racial origin. Unlike Germany where only those of 
German blood-origin can be of German nationality, and 
those not of this blood have only the status of “‘visitors’’, 
in Austria those of non-German origin are not “‘visitors’’, 
but of full “Austrian” status. Thus in times of economic 
restriction non-Germans in Austria are not victimized 
to the advantage of Germans; and such activities as 
the Press, the Film, and the Theatre are not made 
dependent upon racial requirements. ‘The essential 
difference between the “‘Fascism”’ of present-day Austria 
and the National-Socialism of present-day Germany 
may be summed up by the fact that, whereas under 
Nazism the State overrides the individual in everything 
(a quasi-pagan conception), in Austria totalitarianism 
does not obtain, but individual rights, subject to the 
law, are maintained (an essentially Catholic conception). 

And now a word as to the character and career of the 
dead Chancellor. Engelbert Dollfuss was born of peasant 
stock at Texing, in Lower Austria, in 1892. He went 
to school at Hollabrunn, studied law at the Vienna 
University, and political economy at Berlin. After 
serving with distinction in the war, he returned to his 
studies in Berlin, gaining also experience in agricultural 
organization. Returning to Austria, he became secretary 
of the Lower Austrian Peasants Union, and founded 
the provincial Chamber of Agriculture. He later 
founded the Agricultural Labourers’ Insurance Institute. 
It was as an agricultural expert that he joined, in 1930, 
the Board of the Austrian Federal Railways, and, six 
months later, entered the Cabinet of Herr Ender. He 
continued to hold the portfolio for agriculture in the 
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Cabinet of Herr Buresch. In 1932, he was called upon to 
assume the Chancellorship. In March 1933 he was 
compelled by the exigencies of party strife to suspend 
Parliament and to rule by decree. ‘There followed the 
fight on two fronts, against both Nazism and Social- 
Democracy ; the Concordat and the plans for the new 
Corporative Constitution; the revolt and suppression 
of the Social-Democrats; the continuance of the 
fight against Nazism; and then, in July this year, 
death. ‘These are the bare facts of his life. ‘The spirit 
which inspired them—giving them a glowing colour all 
their own—was that of a man who was a devout Catholic, 
and who at the height of his power retained the simple 
virtues of his peasant origin. Faith and simplicity were 
the key-notes of his private life, courage and devotion 
the dominant factors in his public work. His piety 
showed itself alike in his personal way of life and in his 
actions as the executive head of the State. It has truly 
been said that there was in him much of the hero and 
much of the saint. 

There is a story about him which provides a particularly 
good insight into the characteristic simplicity of his 
family life. It was on the occasion of the pilgrimage 
last year to Mariazell. Dr. Dollfuss, accompanied by 
Baron Franckenstein, set off in his car for the scene 
of the pilgrimage. Having had nothing to eat, he asked 
Baron Franckenstein if he would mind if they called 
in at his flat on their way. Arrived at his home, he had 
a cup of soup prepared by Frau Dollfuss. Baron Francken- 
stein asked if he too might have some soup. ‘“‘I am so 
sorry,” replied Frau Dollfuss, “but the Polish Minister 
is coming to dinner to- -night and I have nothing extra 
in the house.”? She asked him if he would mind having 
some black bread. ‘The Baron assented. Whereupon 
Frau Dollfuss gave him an extra piece of bread, wrapped 
up in paper, to eat on the journey. Such was the 
frugality of the Dollfuss ménage, and such the touching 
simplicity of the Chancellor and the Chancellor’s wife. 
After the ceremony at Mariazell, Dr. Dollfuss took 
Baron Franckenstein to a wayside inn. As they seated 
themselves at a table, a peasant approached. Dr. Dollfuss 
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introduced him. It was the Chancellor’s foster-father. 
“Sit down, Papa,”’ Dollfuss told him, “and join us.” 
Dollfuss the Chancellor yet remained Dollfuss the 
peasant. 

His piety and innate goodness were such that all who 
came in contact with him felt it. At that pilgrimage 
at Mariazell, the crowd surged round him, many wishing 
to touch his clothes, so profound was their belief in his 
virtues both as a Catholic and a patriot. At another 
pilgrimage to Mariazell, undertaken not long before 
his death, Dr. Dollfuss spoke to the assembled multitude 
of the part each man and woman must play in the building 
up of Catholic Austria. It was not enough, he told 
them, to have a Catholic Constitution and a Concordat. 
Everyone must contribute to this work in his own sphere 
of life, especially in the home. Propaganda must be 
made for the Christian idea. It was on this occasion 
that Cardinal Innizer hailed him as the successor of 
Mer. Seipel, as the man who was carrying on the great 
work of re-Christianizing Austria. He cared deeply 
for the human soul, which he regarded as of more 
importance than race or creed. Hence his resistance 
to anti-Semitism. His Christianism was of the most 
exalted order. Dr. Dollfuss was a man of kindly nature, 
with a capacity for making jokes at his own expense, 
especially jokes about his extraordinary small stature. 
Frequently his natural kindness was at war with his 
capacity for taking strong and determined action when 
the stern necessity arose. The most gentle of men, he 
could be ruthless when required. When, at the time 
of the World Economic Conference, Dr. Dollfuss was 
in London, news was brought to him at the London 
Legation of the Nazi bomb outrage in Austria. He 
paced anxiously up and down the Minister’s study. 
The tension—the inward struggle—showed itself on 
his face. Suddenly he made up his mind. Martial 
law was to be proclaimed. And then serenity returned. 

The question has not unnaturally been asked: was 
Dollfuss really a brilliant statesman, or even a very 
clever politician, or was he just a plucky little man who 
ruled because there was no one to take his place? The 
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answer to this is, I think, that his success was due in 
the main to his personal qualities of courage and devotion, 
and the faith inspired by his goodness. He was probably 
not a great statesman, although he had a political sense 
far above the average. But he was certainly a great 
man. He did not himself conceive the ideas he put into 
execution. Those ideas emanated mainly from the 
master-mind of Seipel. But he had the cleverness to 
be able to grasp their full meaning and import, the vision 
to see that the time had come to put them into practice, 
and the courage to make the drastic changes that this 
required. His political adroitness, no less than his 
faith and courage, his qualities and his failings, all in 
equal measure exemplified the soil from which he sprang. 
He remained essentially the peasant, but the peasant 
whose considerable natural abilities enabled him to 
achieve not only academic knowledge, but also a real 
culture. 

It is true that during the time he was in office there 
was no one else to take his place. For he had a personality 
all his own, a personality which became the symbol of 
a certain ideal at a specific moment. But now that 
he is dead, there will be others to take his place. His 
work will live on. The torch lighted by Seipel, and 
borne aloft by Dollfuss, will be carried not less worthily 
by his successor, Great in life, he is probably even 
greater in death. By his life, and even more by his 
death, Austria has found again her soul. Engelbert 
Dollfuss was not only a great Austrian and a great 
German, he was also a great Catholic and a great 
European. He will be remembered as the man who 
fought the good fight for the Roman tradition in the 
modern Germanic world. ‘The man who reminded 
Europe that, although barbarism and paganism were 
on the flood of the Teutonic tide, there was still a 
Christian German civilization worth saving. Christian 
Europe will mourn his passing. 


C. F. MELVILLE. 








Art. 2.—VON PAPEN AND THE GERMAN 
CATHOLICS 


HERR FRANZ VON PAPEN is one of the few sur- 

vivors of the pre-Nazi circles who were given a 
nominal share in the Cabinet of the new régime and were 
then crowded out one by one. Herr Hugenberg went 
first; Herr Schmitt, his successor in the Ministry of 
Economic Affairs, was stated to be seriously ill, and his 
portfolio was handed over to Dr. Hjalmar Schacht ; and 
almost simultaneously Herr von Papen was relieved of his 
duties as Vice-Chancellor and given the post of a special 
envoy to Vienna, a few days before the death of President 
von Hindenburg. The appointment was apparently 
made in such haste that the Reich forgot to ask for the 
agrément of the Austrian Government before announcing 
the appointment. This special mission to Vienna, 
which will require tact, circumspection, and the ability 
to inspire confidence, has once again aroused interest 
in Herr von Papen’s personality, and the questions asked 
about him are indicative of the problems he presents to 
careful observers in and outside Germany. 

Herr von Papen is a Catholic without being associated 
with the energetic section of the German Catholics ; 
he is a Prussian aristocrat without being a “Junker” ; 
he is a diplomat who was largely responsible for America’s 
siding with the enemies of Germany during the War ; he 
is a Minister in the Nazi Cabinet whose speeches have 
been censured and suppressed by his colleague in the 
Ministry of Propaganda, and who has been made the 
target of open attacks in the Nazi Press. All these 
discrepancies are certainly enough to render him an object 
of guesses and conjectures at the moment of his entering 
on his new duties in Vienna. 

To appreciate Herr von Papen’s réle in the new 
Germany a short survey of his career is necessary. When, 
in the summer of 1932, almost immediately after Briining 
had won the presidential election for Hindenburg, the 
Centre Party Chancellor found himself obliged to tender 
his resignation and Herr von Papen was promptly found 
as a successor, this was resented not only by Dr. Briining 
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and the Catholic parties in Germany, but also abroad. It 
was resented especially in America, whence Herr von 
Papen had to be withdrawn at the request of the American 
Government on account of activities which differed 
little from those of a professional spy. What exactly 
made President von Hindenburg drop Dr. Briining and 
place Herr von Papen at the helm is likely to remain a 
secret, as the parties concerned were most reticent 
about the discussions leading to Briining’s fall. It 
would appear that Hindenburg, feeling it to be an im- 
possible task to stem the tide of rising National-Socialism 
which found such forcible expression in the presidential 
and first Reichstag elections in 1932, considered it wise 
to invite them to a share of responsibility. ‘This, however, 
was impossible with Briining as Chancellor, as the Nazis 
objected to a man so closely associated with the trade 
unions, 

In view of the political groupings in Germany, the 
Centre Party had to be considered as well as the Nation- 
alists and Nazis in the appointment of Briining’s suc- 
cessor. Herr von Papen met these requirements through 
his connection with the ‘‘Herrenklub’’, a club founded, 
after the 1918 revolution, of men whose social position 
carried a certain weight in politics and who were conser- 
vative, in the general sense that they believed in preserving 
valuable traditions of the old Germany in the new post- 
War State. Dr. Brining also was closely connected 
with the Herrenklub in the early years of its existence, 
and it may be said that the two men, though very different 
in the calibre and the qualities of their personalities, had 
a great many aspirations incommon. Being an aristocrat 
made von Papen acceptable to the Nationalists ; and the 
most decisive factor of all was that he succeeded in winning 
the President’s confidence, which was made easy for him 
as an officer in the old Army. ‘Though the von Papen 
Cabinet was very short-lived, his influence on the 
President remained, and when Herr Hitler at last 
obtained the Chancellorship, von Papen became Vice- 
Chancellor. 

From the correspondence between von Papen and 


Mgr. Kaas, the leader of the Centre Party, which has 
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since been published, it becomes clear that the intention 
of von Papen’s appointment was not so much to win the 
collaboration of the Centre for the “Cabinet of national 
concentration” as to minimize the antagonism of the 
leading Catholic party to any successor of Dr. Briining. 
The appointment of a Protestant and, perhaps, East- 
Prussian aristocrat would have meant a challenge not only 
to the Catholics but to the South German States, which 
would have been dangerously reminiscent of the Kultur- 
kampf. It is true that challenges as open have been made 
since by the Nazi régime; but public opinion was still to 
be reckoned with in 1932, and Herr von Papen himself 
had to prepare the way for dictatorial methods before the 
feelings of one-third of the German people could be 
ignored. ‘The correspondence between the Centre 
leader and the President’s candidate for the Chancellor- 
ship reveals that the latter consulted Mgr. Kaas about the 
attitude of the Centre Party to his accepting the Chancel- 
lorship, with the result that he promised the leader of his 
party to refuse the President’s offer. Mgr. Kaas had 
pointed out to him that his entry into the Cabinet which 
succeeded Briining’s would mean separation from the 
party. It appears that von Papen justified his acceptance 
of the President’s offer in spite of his assurance given to 
Mer. Kaas by explaining that what he had discussed 
with the Catholic Party leader was the invitation to form 
a Cabinet as a member of the Centre Party ; and what he 
had accepted was the task put by the President to him as 
a patriotic German. 

This distinction may be very ingenious, but it shows 
the futility of political discussion in the muddle of German 
political parties. ‘There was no other Catholic leader of 
any ability who would have undertaken the task which the 
President considered had to be carried out by a Catholic 
politician, as their allegiance to their party and their 
gifted Chancellor outweighed all consideration of personal 
ambition and patriotic duty ; they saw clearly that they 
would, after all, be nothing but a stop-gap till the time 
for a Hitler régime was ripe. Herr von Papen seems to 
have been under the delusion that he could break the 
onrush of National-Socialism, a belief which appeared 
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justified by the Reichstag elections in 1932, but was based 
on an incomplete understanding of the trend of develop- 
ment in Germany. It may therefore be regarded as 

oetic justice that, after his first resignation and the short- 
lived Schleicher Cabinet, Herr von Papen had to fill the 
gap a second time and himself suggest Herr Hitler to 
the President as Chancellor, after he had in vain attempted 
to maneeuvre him into the post of Vice-Chancellor. 

The position now became reversed. Hitler became 
Chancellor, and von Papen Vice-Chancellor. Though 
in this capacity he did not possess much power, he at least 
enjoyed the security of a member of the Nazi Cabinet, 
and was thus able to assume the part of spokesman of 
rational Germany. In this réle he was tacitly supported 
by President von Hindenburg, who appreciated in him a 
man of old traditions—compared to all the other mem- 
bers of the Nazi Cabinet—who at any rate spoke the same 
language as the President himself, without embroidering 
his sentences with new-fangled party-words, the meaning 
of which never appears to be clear to anyone, not ex- 
cepting the Nazi speakers themselves. ‘There is no doubt 
that Herr von Papen did a definite service to the country 
through his peculiar position. The fact that he is one 
of the principal shareholders of Germania, the leading 
Catholic daily paper in Germany, had protected this 
journal from complete “‘Gleichschaltung’’, or, to put it 
more plainly, from being converted into a mere Nazi 
propaganda sheet. Germania has been allowed to carry 
news and express comment which would not have been 
tolerated in any other paper through the whole length 
and breadth of the country. It has successfully main- 
tained its standard of independent criticism from a 
definite point of view—criticism the object of which, 
as often as not, was von Papen himself. It cannot be 
appreciated enough that the Vice-Chancellor’s support 
has kept one of the leading German papers above the level 
of the uniform Nazi propaganda Press. ‘l’o some extent 
Germania has been more outspoken than the Frankfurter 
Zeitung, and only those who are thoroughly acquainted 
with Press conditions in the new Germany can appreciate 
the real heroism required for an attitude which only 
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eighteen months ago was a matter of course in Germany 
as anywhere else in Western Europe. 

When Herr von Papen formed his first Cabinet he gave 
an interview to Stéphan Lauzanne, the correspondent 
of the Petit Parisien, which explains his attitude towards 
France and also is the key to his efforts for Franco- 
German understanding. He told M. Lauzanne that, in 
the negotiations with previous German Governments, 
France always felt that she was dealing only with the Left 
of the German nation, but that there were conservative 
forces behind the scenes which made France all the more 
apprehensive because they were not officially represented. 
Through his coming into office France could for the first 
time deal with the Nationalist forces in Germany as well, 
and therefore had a guarantee that there was no inarticulate 
opposition to any rapprochement between the two neigh- 
bouring countries. From this interview it appears that 
Herr von Papen realized the necessity of finding a 
reasonable modus vivendi with France. ‘There is reason 
for attributing the more conciliatory attitude of the Nazi 
Government towards France during von Papen’s Vice- 
Chancellorship not only to the moderating influence of 
Baron Neurath but also to that of the Westphalian 
Catholics, whose connections with the Ruhr and Rhenish 
industries forced the need of economic collaboration 
between the two countries on his mind. As Vice- 
Chancellor, Herr von Papen was appointed Reich 
plenipotentiary for the Saar, a position for which un- 
doubtedly he was better qualified than any of his col- 
leagues in the Hitler Cabinet. In this capacity he avoided 
all aggressive gestures, merely insisting on justice to the 
Germans in the Saar district. The tone of the Saar 
propaganda has changed decidedly for the worse since 
Herr Birckel, the Nazi leader of the Bavarian province 
of the Palatinate, who is a radical Nazi and a Protestant, 
succeeded Herr von Papen when the latter accepted his 
new position in Vienna. 

Though von Papen’s beneficial and moderating influence 
on the Nazi Government, as far as relations with France 
are concerned, should not be underrated, he only won 
any real sympathy among that large section of Germans 
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who find it incompatible with their patriotic principles 
and traditions to support pure Nazism, when, on June 17, 
he for the first time gave expression to one of the greatest 
national grievances against the Government in a speech 
at Marburg University on “‘the aims of the German 
revolution”. ‘Though the text of his speech was promptly 
suppressed in the German daily papers, the Swiss papers 
which published it in full had an unprecedented sale in 
Germany and were sold out before the order of con- 
fiscation could be carried out. The speech was printed 
as a pamphlet by the Germania publishing house and swift- 
ly found its way to all parts of the country. Its general 
trend had the full approval of President von Hindenburg 
in insisting upon the decline of enthusiasm for the Nazi 
revolution and the dangers of “‘pseudo-religious materi- 
alism’”. Herr von Papen frankly stated that the purging 
process of the national revolution had left behind a 
certain amount of dross which had to be cleared away, 
but this task required “‘public and manly discussion” 
which was lacking in the German Press ; he, as a statesman 
who had done a great deal to prepare the way for the 
Nazi revolution, therefore felt called upon to intervene 
and call things by their right names. ‘These and a good 
many other passages in the Marburgh speech caused a 
regular storm in Berlin, a storm which really did not 
subside till the plebiscite in August. 

In spite of the fury of radical Nazis, however, Herr von 
Papen survived the ‘“‘Réhm coup’. It appears that 
immediately after the famous speech he had a long and 
animated discussion with the Chancellor and won him 
over to the point of view of sanity and common sense. 
President von Hindenburg’s telegram of congratulation 
also indicated that in spite of his shortcomings he has 
had—in the President’s estimation—a beneficial influence 
on the atmosphere in Germany and the tendency of 
Nazi Government. The more revolutionary-minded 
National Socialists conducted a campaign against Herr 
von Papen and 1 2 German intellectuals, or “‘reaction- 
aries”, as they prefer to call them, who were supposed 
tofrally round him; and on June 26 Herr Edgar Jung, 
who was believed to have had a share in the drafting of 
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the offending speech, was arrested by the political police 
without a reason being given, and Herr Walter Schotte, 
who also belonged to the Vice-Chancellor’s entourage, 
had his house searched. A few days later, when the “‘clean- 
up” of the Réhm circle was carried out, Herr Jung and 
Herr von Bose, who was also associated with the immediate 
circle around von Papen, were shot, and Herr von Papen’s 
own life only seems to have been saved by the President’s 
order to the Reichswehr to guarantee his safety. When 
immediately after these events the Vice-Chancellor 
offered to resign, Hindenburg once more interfered on 
his behalf and insisted on his retaining his office. The 
personal support lent to him at a critical time is adequate 
proof that Hindenburg saw in von Papen the only 
moderating factor in the chaos of uncontrolled forces. 
There is no doubt, however, that Herr von Papen 
was thoroughly unpopular with his colleagues in the 
Cabinet, and the first opportunity was seized to get rid 
of him. When Dr. Dolfuss was murdered by Nazi 
fanatics and the Austrian refugees did everything to 
prove their complicity with the murderers, the Reich 
authorities saw themselves obliged to withdraw the 
Ambassador in Vienna on account of the compromising 
attitude he assumed towards the insurgents, Herr von 
Papen was promptly chosen as his successor and Herr Hitler 
in a letter outlined his tasks as a peace envoy to Austria. 
This was a move which pleased everyone: the Nazi 
Government got rid of a man who they had found was 
with them but not of them, without giving him the 
chance to appear a martyr ; Herr von Papen will probably 
feel safer in Vienna than in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of General Goring and Dr. Goebbels ; the German 
Catholics realize that one of their men had to be called 
upon to solve a difficult problem ; the Nazi rank and file 
rubbed their hands that a man was sent to Vienna whom 
the Austrian Press had reported as one of the victims of 
the “clean-up”; and the Austrians have at any rate no 
grounds to doubt his sincerity. There are no doubt 
much more capable men, especially among the former 
Centre leaders, but none could have met the requirements 
of this task as well as Herr von Papen, whose peculiar 
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position and connexions replace the qualities of real 
statesmanship. 

For a short time it was suggested that Herr von Papen 
was merely an insignificant figure disposed of at an oppor- 
tune moment, but such a suggestion is contradicted 
by the fact that he did not accept his mission uncon- 
ditionally. He made specific demands to the Reich 
Government before he assumed his post in Vienna, all of 
which were fulfilled. His conditions were the dismissal 
of Herren Habicht and Frauenfeld, the two organizers of 
the propaganda campaign against the Austrian Govern- 
ment, the disarming of the Austrian legion, and dissolu- 
tion of their headquarters in Munich. All these con- 
ditions were complied with within a week after the 
murder of the Federal Chancellor; actually Herr von 
Papen had achieved—though, it is true, assisted by the 
weight of circumstances—what international public 
opinion and protests from the Austrian Government 
could not bring about during a whole year. 

The task which faces Herr von Papen in his new post 
is dificult enough. He has to obtain terms from the 
Austrian Government for the return of some 30 to 50,000 
Austrian legionaries who have been trained and armed in 
the Reich for no other purpose than that of an invasion 
into Austria, and whom the German authorities now 
have on their hands without knowing what to do with 
them. In return he has to offer the Vienna Government 
the withdrawal of the thousand-mark tax on German 
tourists to Austria, which is tantamount to an embargo 
and has done a great deal to ruin the tourist trade, 
Austria’s best industry, and has to restore normal export 
and import conditions between the two German States 
which are in their mutual interest. It would only be 
natural if the Austrians distrusted any peace envoy sent 
from Berlin; but his being a Catholic and having made 
no secret of his disapproval of certain phases of Nazism 
stands him, and through him the Hitler Government, in 
good stead, The appointment of von Papen as German 
Minister to Vienna was one of the last documents 
signed by President von Hindenburg. It is more than 
doubtful whether Herr von Papen now, after the Presi- 
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dent’s death, would still be able to weather as many storms 
as he did in the President’s lifetime. If he succeeds in 
re-establishing friendly relations between Germany and 
Austria, a task which his personal charm is likely to help 
him in carrying out, he may be able to save himself 
and do the country—and at the same time all Europe— 
a service which better and more intelligent men might 
be unable to do. 

Though a member of the dissolved Centre Party, Herr 
von Papen’s position as a German Catholic has been a 
most peculiar one. It is understood that he is a con- 
vinced and practising Catholic; and one of the links 
between him and the aged President was his sincere 
religious persuasion, which Hindenburg, though a 
Protestant himself, regarded as a guarantee of personal 
integrity sadly missing in most Nazi leaders. Up to 
last year he went to Rome as a Papal chamberlain, but 
when he was in Italy in June 1933 he was not received 
at the Vatican. Herr von Papen is the only prominent 
member of the former Centre Party who not only refused 
his support to Catholic Action when it was organized 
in Germany last summer, but founded a rival organiza- 
tion himself, the “Arbeitsgemeinschaft katholischer 
Deutscher”, the Union of Catholic Germans. He 
expressed himself on the aims and tasks of his organiza- 
tion after its foundation at the beginning of October last 
year. Referring to the definition of the relations between 
the new German State and the Catholic Church in the 
Concordat, the Vice-Chancellor claimed that his 
organization had the purpose of watching the fulfilment 
of the conditions established by the treaty between the 
Reich and the Vatican. He stated that it has the task of 
supplying information to all departments of the Church, 
the State, and the Nazi Party, and of helping with sug- 
gestions in cases of conflict. ‘The Union further is to 
supply a field for the activities of those Catholic members 
of the Nazi Party who wish to serve the State as 
Catholics. 

Unless it is a challenge to the Catholic Action which 
was organized in Germany with the approval of the Holy 
Father, it is thus at least in very superfluous competition 
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with the greater international organization, one of whose 
objects is described as “explaining to the Catholic com- 
munity the Reich Concordat as a work of peace between 
the State and the Church in order to permeate the widest 
circle with its spirit and prepare the way for peaceful 
co-operation’. In the face of it, the main tasks of the 
two organizations are identical, unless their difference 
is based on variations of the interpretation of the Con- 
cordat, a possibility which no one should, of course, 
have anticipated more clearly than Herr von Papen 
himself. If therefore the Vice-Chancellor felt called 
upon to propogate an interpretation of the Concordat 
which differed from that of Catholic Action, it would 
appear that Herr von Papen (who had a decisive hand 
in drafting the document originally) meant the vague 
articles, especially Article 31, to be interpreted accord- 
ing to the construction put on it by the Nazi Party 
zealots. In this case, it is not quite clear why he, as a 
Catholic, took a hand in bringing about the treaty, as it 
would then only amount to a permission for the Catholic 
community to fulfill their religious obligations—a 
concession which is no concession in a country like 
Germany, and might be a very slight one in Russia. Still, 
it would be doing an injustice to the man if one were to 
jump to the conclusion that his endeavours on behalf 
of the relations between the Church and the Nazi 
State were not sincere; his subsequent conduct has 
shown that he thoroughly identified himself with the 
cause of the Catholic Youth Movement and of Catholic 
Action. When Herr Probst, the leader of the ‘‘Deutsche 
Jugendkraft”’, the largest Catholic sports organization, 
and Dr. Klausner, the head of the Catholic Action in 
Berlin, were murdered at the time of the “‘clean-up’’, 
von Papen was the only one who persistently demanded 
the prosecution of the guilty parties, when in official 
quarters these incidents were passed over without 
comment as regrettable but unavoidable. ‘The stand he 
made then is certainly not compatible with the conduct 
of a mere charlatan, such as the Vice-Chancellor has been 
regarded in Germany at least by a good many thoughtful 
people. One rather gets the impression that he is a 
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well-meaning but somewhat careless man who requires 
to be shaken up to realize the full seriousness of a situa- 
tion, but then shows courage and determination. 

As a member of the Centre Party Herr von Papen 
was in some ways an outsider; he never took an active 
interest in the social side of the Catholic programme, 
such as the Journeymen and Apprentices Association, 
whose object was to keep the young men of lower middle- 
classes out of the Socialist Party, nor did he support the 
numerous branches of Catholic youth welfare work. 

Herr von Papen has become, through a curious com- 
bination of circumstances, more than through his per- 
sonal qualities or merits, an outstanding figure in German 
political life. For the interpretation of the tendencies 
in the new Germany it is essential to answer the question 
whether he is an isolated phenomenon who enjoyed the 
personal favour of the late President, or a representative 
of a group or movement. It is quite certain that the 
latter is the case. ‘The German intellectuals, who a 
year ago had little sympathy with the man, now regard 
him as their spokesman—/aute de mieux, one may say— 
but that is precisely the point where circumstances 
have favoured him. President von Hindenburg’s friend- 
ship, too, cannot be explained merely by his manners 
and his charm, which put him on a different plane from 
the new men, but by the fact that he represented in the 
President’s eyes the constructive conservative tendencies 
inGermany. ‘The murder by the Nazis of several younger 
men of his entourage also shows that they regard him as 
a dangerous centre of possible opposition. ‘The group 
of his immediate adherents were precisely the class of 
people who supplied the no-voters in the plebiscite, 
because they refuse to take the Nazi achievements at 
their face-value and—unlike the out-and-out National- 
Socialists—insist on counting the cost of individual 
freedom at which the actual achievements of the régime 
were bought. When the Nazis call Herr von Papen 
a reactionary they really mean an individualist, and as 
an individualist he has won sympathy and will be able 
to serve his country. 

Lee J. STANLEY. 











Art. 3—MOSCOW AND “ANTI-WAR” 


“Our chief task is to increase Anti-War Propaganda.”— 
Statement by the Third Communist International, Moscow. 
27 October, 1933. 


HE Communist International, which declared war 

on all the nations of Europe, almost at the moment 
of its birth, is now launching a new and subtle method 
of attack which is worth consideration. 

In order to understand the significance of the new 
drive by the General Staff of the Communist I[nter- 
national, operating through the Soviet administration, 
we must remember that the Soviet Government has 
always declared its ultimate aim to be the creation 
of Soviet States throughout the world, States which 
are to be set up by armed force:—“Our programme 
is a blood-soaked reality, our fighting preparations 
are for world revolution, for the conquest of power 
on a world-wide scale.”’* This programme is to 
be carried out, if necessary, with the help of the 
Soviet army; but, primarily, by propaganda designed 
to disintegrate the “‘back of the front’”’ of all nations, 
and as a preparation for national armed risings. ‘he 
Soviet Army consists of 2,500 war-planes with a reserve 
of a huge civilian air fleet ; of 800,000 trained troops 
of all ranks ; of 950,000 territorial troops ; of 5,000,000 
workers practised, by the Osoaviakim, in the use of 
arms; and of some 6,000,000 combatants of both sexes 
trained both in air and in chemical warfare. It is 
well to remember that this force is ready for a frontal 
attack, whenever the barrage of propaganda “back of 
the Front” is considered to have made adequate prepara- 
tion. But our chief concern, to-day, is with propaganda. 

The new tactics of 1933-34 are defined in the slogan 
quoted at the head of this article, and issued by Moscow 
last October: ‘Our chief task is to increase Anti-War 
Propaganda.” It is a task that has been actively carried 
out, during the past year, in no less than 36 European 


* Pravda, 9 Sept., 1928. Pravda appears under the control of the 
Soviet Government. 
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countries, and in America. It is a task supplemented 
by the tactical manceuvre of advertising, as widely as 
possible, a bogus Soviet peace policy. This bogus 
policy was announced ten years ago by the well-known 
communist Herr Willi Miinzenberg, lately of Berlin: 
‘‘We must penetrate every conceivable milieu, get hold 
of artists and professors, make use of theatres and 
cinemas, and spread abroad the doctrine that Russia 
is prepared to sacrifice everything to keep the world 
at peace.”* A sceptical world noted the ever-increasing 
armaments, on land and in the air, of Soviet Russia, 
and for the moment this particular line of Soviet peace 
propaganda fell flat, A much more fruitful line of 
attack, capturing thousands of unwary adherents, especially 
among the youth of all nations, was launched two years 
ago. ‘The tactical skill of the Soviet authorities decided 
on the choice of Amsterdam for the birth of the new 
“movement”. In August, 1932, a so-called “Peace” 
Congress was held in Amsterdam, at which 2,196 
delegates, drawn from twenty-seven countries, were 
collected, many of them under the delusion that they 
were promoting international peace. What they were 
really promoting was the deadliest of all international 
wars, universal civil war, a fact betrayed with amazing 
frankness by the leading French delegate, the Communist 
editor of L’Humanité, M. Marcel Cachin. The speech 
of M. Cachin, said the English Communist organ, the 
Daily Worker, of August 30, “went straight to the point 
of the fight against war. ... He said: ‘You ask for 
our tactics. ‘These are our tactics. Transforming 
imperialist war into civil war.’” In face of this open 
declaration, a declaration reinforced by the statement 
made by the treasurer of the British delegation, that 
the British delegates would return prepared to mobilize 
the workers of England for civil war, the organizers of 
the new movement had the audacity to set up a so-called 
‘British Anti-War Council”, from which “Anti-War 
Committees” have spread all over England. All these 
Committees derive from the Amsterdam Congress, and 
promulgate a document known as the “Amsterdam 
* Labour Magazine, December 1924. 
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Pledge’. An important offshoot is the so-called 
“Teachers’ Anti-War Movement’, the inaugural Meeting 
of which was addressed, in the rdéle of chief speaker, by 
one of the most active Communists in England. A 
year ago the Quakers were entrapped into lending their 
Hall, at the Quaker Headquarters in Euston Road, for 
a meeting of the ‘“‘British Anti-War Movement”. At 
this meeting a leading English Communist organizer 
took the chair, and announced that “We are putting 
into the field the armies of the workers” ; hardly a pacific 
or Quaker-like utterance, but one perfectly consonant 
with Marcel Cachin’s declaration, “‘Our tactics are 
civil war.”” The core of the whole “movement” emerged 
at this meeting, when all present were asked to pledge 
themselves for action on behalf of the U.S.S.R. Five 
months later a direct attack was made on British youth. 
A London Conference was called, in March, consisting 
of 1,510 delegates; and this Conference included 
120 university students and 125 representatives of the 
Labour Leagues of Youth, the Guild of Youth, and the 
Young Communist League. During the Congress, 
sectional congresses of young workers and students 
were held, numbering over 300 delegates. ‘This has 
been followed up by the publication of a monthly 
bulletin for which a circulation of 20,000 is claimed ; 
by the creation of twenty or more ‘Anti-War’? Com- 
mittees in Universities and Colleges; by the setting up 
of Local Branches “every week”; and of ‘Youth 
Committees”’. 

The plausible appeal to generous and fervent youth 
to come forward and end the horrors of modern warfare 
has caught hundreds in its net. And by September 
1933 the time was considered opportune to launch a 
special Youth Congress at Paris, organized by the body 
which functions for the capture of “‘innocents’’, as Herr 
Miinzenberg contemptuously calls his victims, under 
the name of “The International Committee of the 
World Anti-War Movement”. The Congress was 
heralded by the Communist English organ, the Dazly 
Worker, of August 17, in the words, “Make Paris the 
Amsterdam of Youth’”—in other words, “‘Prepare the 
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minds of the youth of all nations for the waging of civil 
war’, which is, in the words of Lenin, “‘the fiercest and 
most merciless war’.* The organizers of the Paris 
Congress secured young delegates from the English 
Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, London, Reading, 
Bristol, Sheffield, Manchester, and Liverpool; from 
St. Andrews; from the ‘Federation of Student 
Societies”; and from English Youth organizations. 
In all, eighty-seven British youths attended. It was 
claimed that the total membership numbered over a 
thousand, all the participants being about the age of 
twenty. Great enthusiasm was shown on the presentation 
of a banner by a ‘‘Young Pioneer”? from Hammersmith, 
the “Young Pioneers”? being the British Section of the 
world-wide Communist-atheist League for children. 
A full report of the Congress, in the Datly Worker of 
September 26, concluded with a trumpet call to class 
war: “The delegates go home with the conviction that 
the best way to fight war... is by unceasing fight 
against the boss class in their own country.” And 
Lenin has made it abundantly clear that when a Com- 
munist speaks of fighting he means, ultimately, rifles, 
not ballot boxes. ‘‘La volonté de combattre se lisait 
dans tous les yeux”’, was the description of the delegates 
in the columns of /’Humanité. ‘‘Nous sommes la force,” 
was the declaration of one young delegate. A peaceful 
force? Or a force vibrant with the energy and the 
fervour of youth, deflected by the most skilful propa- 
gandists that the world has known into the wholehearted 
promotion of civil war? The Paris Youth Congress 
Resolutions supply the answer: “Make of every factory 
a fortress of struggle’; “Organize Labour Corps”’ ; 
‘Introduce into all universities and schools the network 
of our Committees of Action.”” The result of the 
Congress, declared /’’Humanité of September 25, was 
to make clear to youth that only by violence will they 
achieve their aim. ‘“‘Maintenant [l’action.”” What 
action? The action of the Soviet rulers of Russia in 
1918? A further tactical manoeuvre became apparent 
in Paris. This Congress of the youth of twenty-eight 


* Left Wing Communism, Lenin, p. Io. 
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nationalities included 109 delegates sent by the Young 
Socialist International. ‘These delegates declared that 
youth must be pledged to combat energetically the policy 
of national defence.* Soviet Russia has virtually declared 
war on the bourgeois States of every one of these 
nationalities, and is constantly increasing her own 
colossal armaments—armaments, be it noted, specially 
appropriate to rapid air raids. We know what would 
have happened on the Polish front, in 1920, if the 
Polish zeal for national defence had been sufficiently 
undermined. 

The Paris Youth Congress was followed up by the 
publication of two important statements in the official 
organ of the Third Communist International, issued 
from Moscow, the English edition of which is now 
published in England under the name of J/nternational 
Press Correspondence. First came the publication of 
the “Manifesto” of the Paris Congress,f arrogantly 
addressed to the “Youth of the whole World”. ‘This 
Manifesto issues, to ““young men, young women, workers, 
students, peasants, clerical workers, soldiers, sailors, and 
unemployed” the alluring appeal: ‘“‘Knowing the great 
need of the younger generation, its cares and its will, 
we have worked together to draw up’’—a peace pro- 
gramme ? No—a“‘fighting programme for youth”. The 
Manifesto concludes with a specious call to what is best 
in ardent youth: ‘“‘Let us carry the fighting spirit and 
the enthusiasm which developed at the Congress into 
the ranks of Youth. Let us organize a great and vic- 
torious army of Youth under the banner of the New 
Civilization.”? ‘That is, under the banner of a militant 
Atheist Materialism, represented, for the beguilement 
of youth, as “the glorious morrow” of a “new order 
of Society”; a Society, youth is told, imbued with 
the “spirit of life and progress”’. 

“National Congresses” of youth are to be prepared 
and organized in all countries. Committees are to be 
set up; and “agitational work’”’ is to be carried out. 
Already the Communist Students’ organ for England, 


* International Press Correspondence, vol. xiii, no. 45. 
t International Press Correspondence, vol. xiii, no. 44. 
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The Students’ Vanguard, is seeking to enrol English 


students in the ranks of supporters of the ‘‘new order 
of Society” as set up in Soviet Russia, and in the army 
of “‘class war fighters”. Further, the Students’ Vanguard 
calls on Youth to promote the new Culture, which “‘has 
done away with religion as a social mass symptom”’.* 
The English Communist leader Harry Pollitt, writing 
on the Paris Congress, declares that now “youth must 
be roused as never before’, and must be convinced 
that the enemies of the workers ‘‘are never outside 
their own countries’. Mr. Pollitt also issues a call to 
youth to make “war upon home governments’, not 
one government, be it noted, but all governments. 
Of the 1,092 young delegates, gathered at Paris, only 
387 were members of the Young Communist [nter- 
national. This means that more than half the Congress 
consisted of youths, captured for civil war, who should 
have been ardent protagonists for social peace. 

It is not without reason that a recent issue of the 
organ of the Third Communist International announces 
that this Paris Congress has marked ‘‘the commencement 
of a powerful action to rally and develop the fighting 
will of youth” ;f youth entrapped into the Communist 
network by spurious talk of peace; youth being made 
war-minded in deliberate preparation for universal 
civil war, the most cruel of all wars, the war of street 
fighting and of barricades, a war, as Lenin said, “a 
hundred times more difficult and long-drawn-out than 
the most bloodthirsty war which could be possible 
between nations’’.f 

It is only in relation to this world-wide movement, 
by which youth is trained to consider defensive war 
inadmissable, while class war is inevitable and meritorious, 
that we see the real significance of the resolution refusing, 
under any circumstances, to “fight for King and 
country”, for which 275 Oxford undergraduates voted 
at an Oxford Union Debate. This resolution was 
subsequently approved by meetings held in many 


* Students’ Vanguard, September 1933. 

t International Press Correspondence, vol. xiii, no. 45. 

¢ Lenin, quoted by Stalin, Theory and Practice of Leninism, pp. 50 
and 106; and Infantile Sickness. 
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of the Universities in England; a result doubtless 
facilitated by the fact that the ‘Students’ Anti-War 
Council’, in two months, had created no less than 
seventeen afhliated Committees ;* and that “‘Anti-War 
Committees” were operating in twenty-three colleges 
and universities in England. A further sign of the new 
activities appeared on May Day, 1933. For the first 
time in the history of the Communist Party in England, 
British and Indian students, to the number of 300, 
took a very effective and spectacular part in the Com- 
munist May Day procession in London, shouting the 
slogan: ‘‘We won’t fight for King or Country !”’t 

A movement which aims at the destruction of national 
defences is not likely to be encouraged by the clear- 
thinking, logical Latin peoples. M. de Monzie, French 
Minister of Education, has threatened disciplinary 
action against the operations of the movement in French 
schools. America is less vigilant. A poll has been 
taken in sixty-five colleges in America; and thirty-nine 
per cent. of these American students “signified that they 
would refuse to fight in any war”.t Further, Communist 
organizers have succeeded in staging an American 
“Anti-War” Congress of some 6,000 delegates and 
others, in New York; and an “Anti-War” Congress 
has been arranged by the famous Communist leader, 
Willi Miinzenberg, at Montevideo. Australia is also 
being rapidly initiated into this vast bogus ‘‘Anti-War”’ 
movement. A “National Anti-War Committee” has 
been set up in Sydney, an ironic title for a body devoted 
to the destruction of all national defences; and pro- 
visional ‘Anti-War’? Committees have been organized 
in every State in Australia.6 Nor are the black races 
forgotten. An “International Conference of Students 
against War”’ was held, subsequent to the Youth “‘Anti- 
War” Congress in Paris; and at this Conference a 
Negro student from the University of London was 
greeted with tremendous applause, and the singing of 
the anthem of international Communism, ‘“‘1’Inter- 
nationale’’. 


* Students’ Vanguard May 1933. t ibid., June-July 1933. 
t Manchester Guardian, 1 July, 1933. § War, November 1933. 
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“‘National Conferences of Youth against War”, for 
all capitalist countries, have been announced for the 
present year by the “Third Communist International” 
in the columns of its official organ International Press 
Correspondence ;* the ground for these Conferences 
having been carefully prepared in Europe, America, 
Australia, and the Far East. Such preparation included 
an ‘‘Anti-War’” Congress, designed to take place in 
Shanghai, which was banned by the Chinese, French, 
British, and Japanese authorities. ‘The Japanese Foreign 
Office labours under no misapprehension as to the 
real nature of this ‘Anti-War’ propaganda. Lord 
Marley, the chairman of the so-called “‘Far Eastern Anti- 
War Delegation”, was requested to leave Kobe im- 
mediately on his arrival, since his “‘presence in Japan was 
considered politically undesirable, as the Anti-War 
Conference which he was attending in Shanghai was 
a creature of the Third Communist [nternational’’.t 

In England, the spurious “Anti-War” propaganda 
of the Third Communist International has centred 
during the last eight months on a great drive for the 
entrapping of Youth, and on a scarcely less intensive 
attack upon women of all classes, and of all degrees of 
culture. The bait for the youth of England has been 
participation in a so-called ‘National Conference” 
arranged to be held in the armament centre of Sheffield. 
Elaborate preparations for this Conference occupied the 
first six months of the year. It was announced, in an 
“Organizational Bulletin’, that it was “‘the duty of the 
Youth Council to write to all their friends and relatives 
in the armed forces’’.t ‘This, of course, is one of the most 
deadly forms of enemy propaganda, “‘back of the front”’. 
It is significant for all Catholics to note that this same 
Bulletin announced, for the Port of Liverpool, a port 
which is described as “decisive for war”, the planning 
of a special Conference of “Catholic Youth”. This 
announcement anticipates a more recent decision of 


* International Press Correspondence, vol. xiii, no. 44. 
+ Statement by the Japanese Foreign Office. The Jimes, 23 August, 
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International Communism, promulgated last June in 
the official organ of the Communist International, 
Imprecorr, which affirms the necessity for Communists 
to penetrate, to a greater extent than hitherto, into 
“the organizations of the Church”.* Further prepara- 
tions for the Sheffield ‘“‘Anti-War ”’ Conference included 
the canvassing of every university in the country, no 
less than fifty students being elected as delegates. 

The international nature of the Communist movement 
amongst students, in regard to “Anti-War” and other 
slogans, is illustrated by a letter sent to Oxford students 
by the “Student League of Canada”, in which the 
Canadian students declare that “‘We are confident that 
you will continue, by illegal if not by legal means, to 
lead the students in the class struggle and to build the 
united front of workers and students against Fascism and 
War”. The effort to spur British students to “‘illegal”’ 
acts needs no comment. 

The Sheffield Conference agitation has spread all 
over England, and has included Scotland and Ireland. 
It has extended to such diverse cities as Liverpool, with 
special work amongst the dockers, Oxford, Birmingham, 
Ipswich, Manchester, Reading, Bolton, Bristol, Leeds, 
Derby, Nottingham, Edinburgh, Aberdeen, and Glasgow. 
Trade Union Branches have been approached. ‘The 
Labour League of Youth, the Co-operative Comrades 
Circles, the Guild of Youth, Sports Clubs, Boys and Girls 
Clubs, Public Schools, Scouts—in a word, all kinds of 
Youth organizations have been covered by these inde- 
fatigable agents for the promotion of civil war, carefully 
disguised as protagonists for peace. 

An “All-Scotland Anti-War Council” has been set 
up. “Contacts” have been secured in Dublin, and in 
Belfast. In Londona “Transport Anti-War Committee” 
was created ; and the decision was announced, ““We must 
organize within every rail depot.” A special appeal 
was issued to young women to convert their “best boys” 
to pacifist convictions. And the “Workers’ Theatre 
Movement’’, that is, the British Section of the world- 
wide Communist Propaganda Theatre, issued a new 


* Imprecorr (International Press Correspondence), 22 June, 1934. P. 947. 
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“Anti-War” song. The spread of Communist songs, 
set to stirring Russian music, has been one of the out- 
standing features of the increasing Communist movement 
in England during the last five or six years. ‘These songs 
are full of simple emotional appeal, and are sung with 
spontaneous fervour. 

A second feature of the organized bogus peace propa- 
ganda of 1934 has been the effort to enrol women of all 
nations, under the pretext of supporting an International 
“‘Women’s World Congress against War and Fascism”’, held 
early in Augustin Paris. ‘The nature of the whole move- 
ment was betrayed by the British Resolution, adopted at a 
public meeting in July, for presentation by the English 
Delegation to the Congress. This Resolution included 
the following clause, which even the Communist Daily 
Worker considered it inexpedient to print: “We pledge 
ourselves to fight against War and Fascism by working 
in all working-class organizations, in the streets and in 
the factories, preparing all the workers, men and women, 
for decisive action against War and for the General 
Strike.”* As all students of the science of Marxist 
Revolution, that is, of the revolutions of to-day, are aware, 
the General Strike is the immediate tactical operation 
preparatory to civil war. ‘Thus the “Anti-War” meeting 
of the women intelligentsia and others in London in 
July 1934 carried out precisely the “‘Anti-War”’ tactics 
prescribed by Marcel Cachin, and printed in the British 
organ of the Communist International in August 1932: 
“You ask for our tactics! These are our tactics... 
civil war’’.t And Catholics will remember the great 
declaration by Cardinal Bourne read at the High Mass 
in Westminster Cathedral on 9 May, 1926, and broad- 
casted throughout England : 


There is no moral justification for a General Strike of this 
character. It is a direct challenge to lawfully constituted 
authority, and inflicts without adequate reason immense dis- 
comfort and injury on millions of our fellow-countrymen. It 18 
therefore a sin against the obedience which we owe to God who 

* Document issued by the Women’s Organizing Committee, Paris 


International Congress against War and Fascism, 1934. 
t Datly Worker, 30 August, 1932. 
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is the source of that authority, and against the charity and 
brotherly love which are due to our brethren !* 


The intimate connexion between the “Anti-War” 
movement, and the preparation of the minds of English 
youth, and of the adult “intelligentsia” and workers 
of England, for the General Strike and for civil war, as 
the only instruments of effectively fighting war, was 
clearly brought out in a “Day School of Anti-War 
Fighters” held one day last summer by the so-called 
“British Anti-War Movement’. Lecturers included 
the son of the late editor of the Spectator, and an officer 
in the British Army. ‘The audience was warned of the 
“frightful consequences” of a policy of ‘“‘constitutional 
parliamentary action’. The speakers deplored Mr. Lans- 
bury’s repudiation of the General Strike and of class war ; 
and affirmed that the ““German rejection of the General 
Strike put the weapon of violence into the hands of 
the enemies of the workers”. Further, under cover of 
a description of possible air invasion, quite a compre- 
hensive outline was given of tactics suitable for the 
first stages of civil war in England. The audience were 
instructed that “‘a few well-directed bombs at such 
tactical points as St. Pancras, King’s Cross, and Waterloo 
would paralyse almost the entire railway system of the 
country’; that “bombs on Mount Pleasant, the trunk 
telephone centre at the back of St. Paul’s, and similar 
centres would paralyse telephone and postal com- 
munications ; that a few carefully placed bombs would 
confuse all London road transport ; that attacks on the 
food supplies at the docks would starve out London in 
a very short time; and that the psychological effect on 
the people would be a “‘complete break-off of all that we 
call normal in a civilized world’, while the political 
effect would be, by means of strikes developing into civil 
war, the removal of control from ‘“‘the capitalist class’’. 

This “‘Anti-War” Day School, having provided these 
practical hints to its “scholars”, proceeded to affirm 
that “we must turn war into revolutionary channels” ; 
that “we colour Pacifism as red as ever we can”; and 


* The General Sivike. C.T.S. leaflet. 1926. 
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that “‘we must secure a foothold in all garrisons, military 
camps and sea-ports”. The activities of the Youth 
“Anti-War” workers in that “‘decisive sea-port”’ in case 
of war, Liverpool, have already been noted. The 
evidence convicting the “Anti-War Committees”’ of the 
ulterior aim of civil war is overwhelming. These “Anti- 
War Committees” aim, especially, to entrap youth, 
not excluding Catholic youth, and also all sections of 
the population, into their net. This also is, of course, 
the ultimate aim of all the so-called “United Front” 
organizations, by which Atheist Communism is seeking 
to induce members of the Labour Party to walk into the 
Communist parlour. ‘The recent success achieved by 
the French Communists, in creating a ‘‘United Front” 
against war with the French Socialist Party, is urged on 
the workers of Great Britain as an example to be followed 
without delay. ‘The first united demonstration of 
French Communists and Socialists in Paris, held at the 
close of July, was attended by vast crowds estimated 
at from 20,000 to 80,000 persons. The French “Pact” 
pledged all participants to organize “‘by all means” 
against war preparations; these means including the 
creation of the “‘necessary psychological, material, and 
moral conditions’.* A searchlight has been thrown 
on the psychological and moral conditions induced in 
France by these so-called “United Front Committees”’. 
A speaker at the “‘Anti-War Day School” proceedings, 
held in June, already quoted, declared that “France 
has some 3,000 United Front Committees, which are 
embryo Soviets’. ‘The italics are our own. It is greatly 
to be desired that in every town and village in England, 
where United Front “Anti-War” propaganda is pro- 
ceeding, a poster could be exhibited revealing that 
every “United Front Committee” is an “embryo 
Soviet”, with a few added statistics mentioning the 
unparalleled religious persecution, the colossal death- 
roll, and the universal misery which full-grown Soviets 
have inflicted upon the Russian people. ‘Together with 
such truths an exposure is urgently needed of the bogus 
“Anti-War Councils”, built up with the deliberate and 
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avowed intention of plunging England, Scotland, and 
Ireland into that Civil War which Lenin, as we have 
seen, so justly decribed as ‘“‘war a hundred times more 
dificult, more long-drawn-out, more complicated than 
the most bloodthirsty war which could be possible 
between nations’’.* 

Finally, it is well to recall the official announcement 
of the XII Plenum of the executive committee of the 
Third Communist International, commonly known as 
the E.C.C.1., held two years ago. The Plenum formally 
declared that the only effective ‘“‘Anti-War’’ policy is the 
creation of civil wars; and “the Communist Party of 
Great Britain has stated its complete agreement with 
this decision, and is taking precautions accordingly”— 
by promoting camouflaged “Anti-War” committees 
throughout England. The only country in which civil 
war is not to be promoted is the territory of the Soviet 
Union. The implications are obvious. To quote the 
admirable comment of the ‘Communist Solar System”’, 
issued by the English Labour Party, there is “no wonder 
that some disillusioned pacifists have already been com- 
plaining pathetically that instead of doves and olive 
branches they have found eagles and vultures, roosting 
on bayonets’’. t 

It is in obedience to the orders of the Communist 
International that the whole vast movement has been 
created. But occasionally a tactless disclosure is made. 
The chairman of the ‘‘British National Council” has com- 
mitted himself to the declaration that ‘‘the best of all 
possible means to prevent war”’ is for the working class of 
each country to create rebellion at home.t ‘This is, of 
course, to promote the avowed and persistent aim of the 
Communist International, the aim of World Revolution. 
A commander-in-chief of the immense, highly equipped, 
and completely modernized Soviet land and air forces 
has told us that “the Red Army will spread Revolution 
through Europe”.§ ‘The world-wide creation of bogus 

* Infantile Sickness, N. Lenin. 

t Lhe Communist Solar System. Labour Publications. Transport 
House, Smith Square, S.W.1. Price 2d. P. 13. 


t The Communist Solar System. P. 14. 
§ Eighteenth Decisive Battle of the World, Lord D’Abernon, p. 168. 
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“Anti-War Movements”’ exploiting the sacred name of 
peace in order to draw millions of the unwary into the 
network of its lying propaganda is the most important 
step yet achieved towards the penultimate Soviet goal 
of universal civil war, as the necessary preliminary to the 
setting up of a world-wide system of Atheist Soviet 


“Republics”. 
G. M. Goppen. 














Art. 4.—THE UNIVERSITY CHAPLAINCIES 


=— the recent appointment of a permanent 
Chaplain for London University, there are now five 
University Chaplaincies in Great Britain, each with a 
full-time resident Chaplain. ‘They are at Cambridge, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, London, and Oxford. 

A University Chaplaincy, in the acknowledged sense 
of the word, is a house where facilities are provided for 
students to hear Mass and receive the Sacraments, 
where they may attend lectures and social events, and, 
in fact, find a home and a welcome at all times. The 
Chaplain is a priest duly licensed by the Bishop to act as 
a quasi-parochus for University people. ‘The Chaplaincy 
and the Chaplain may or may not be recognized by the 
University. In most cases a kind of unofficial recognition 
is accorded and the Chaplain consulted from time to time 
in matters affecting Catholic students, but perhaps it is 
just as well that the Chaplain should be unofficial, and 
access to him purely to a Spiritual Father and friend 
rather than to a species of Don. From the Church he 
has ample recognition and full authority. 

A suitable house for a Chaplaincy is not very easily 
obtained. It must be in the University quarter. ‘This is 
essential. Except for Oxford, Cambridge, and Durham, 
British Universities are non-residential. ‘That is to say 
actual residence, or keeping of terms by living in college 
or duly licensed rooms, is not required for purposes of 
graduation. ‘Therefore the student may live wheresoever he 
will, so long as he attends classes and passes examinations. 
He may live at home, he may live in rooms, he may live 
miles out in the country, but, roughly speaking, the 
University forms the central point of the circumference 
within which students live. ‘There is another and even 
more cogent reason for establishing the Chaplaincy in the 
University quarters: that students may be able to visit 
the Chaplain between lectures, as well as use the common- 
room or reading-room. It has been found an excellent 
plan to provide a late Mass on one or two mornings in the 
week, If these mornings are carefully chosen, it will 
generally prove possible for most students to attend at 
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least one weekday Mass. If the Mass begins a quarter 
after the hour, and the Chaplaincy is properly situated, 
there will be plenty of time for the necessary coming 
and going. 

To the country student, who travels into a town daily 
by train or bus, the common-room will be a Godsend as a 
place in which tolunch. Asa rule this type of student is 
drawn from the unmonied classes. Unable to afford 
membership of the University Union, and equally unable 
to spare the money to eat in restaurants, the country 
student usually brings with him his modest lunch of 
sandwiches and a thermos flask of tea. If there is no 
Chaplaincy, he has to refresh himself in an empty class- 
room or in a free library, a not very desirable arrangement. 
But where a Chaplaincy is established, and established in 
the University quarter, the student will quite naturally 
find in it a home, to which he may go between lectures, 
where he may meet his friends, and where he may eat 
his lunch and aid his digestion by a hearty game of ping- 

ong. 
: It is just this necessity for finding a house near the 
University buildings which raises an initial difficulty. 
As a rule, the University is situated in the centre of the 
town. Houses in such a quarter are difficult to obtain. 
They do not lightly come into the market. Not very 
long ago it was decided that the time had come to pro- 
vide a Chaplaincy and resident priest for the students of 
a certain northern University. A religious Order was 
willing to found the house and provide the Chaplain. 
Weary days were spent searching. A radius was sug- 
gested wherein the house should be. But this particular 
radius was full of University houses and hostels, schools, 
convents, nursing-homes, residences of professional men, 
shops, and warehouses. ‘True, there were one or two 
houses to let or for sale, but much too small, and outside 
the area there were houses in plenty which would suit 
to perfection. At last, as a result of many prayers, the 
perfect house in the perfect spot—an old-world square, 
quite near the main buildings of the University—came 
into the market and was duly purchased. ‘The position 
of the house adds another difficulty. A suitable house 
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in the centre of the town is, generally speaking, a valuable 
house and will cost dearly. It may not. It probably will. 
Either to buy or to rent will be an expensive matter, and 
out-and-out purchase is far better. (It would be disas- 
trous to found a Chaplaincy and in a few years be given 
notice to quit.) ‘The house, too, must be large. It is 
God’s work, and therefore will prosper and grow. So it 
is far better to err on the big side. 

If at all possible, a roomy old residence in a quiet street 
is advisable, for nothing is so disturbing as noise, and the 
house is to be the Chaplain’s home and a centre for 
students, of prayer and intellectual activities, as well as 
social events. If a house can be found standing in its 
own grounds, so much the better ; there is room for build- 
ing operations, for expansion. In old-fashioned town 
houses the drawing-room, as a rule, is of considerable size. 
This makes an excellent Chapel. Very often, too, in such 
houses the drawing-room connects with another room 
by folding doors. Here is a double advantage. ‘The 
smaller room can be made a reading-room, a quiet room 
during the week. The propinquity of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment makes for the keeping of silence, and on Sunday it 
is easy to throw open the doors and give extra space to 
the Chapel. The old-fashioned house can be relied 
upon to provide a dining-room large enough to turn into 
a common-room. A real essential this, where students 
can play games, talk, make plenty of noise (very important), 
and make merry. The Chaplain’s aim is to create a 
homo perfectus Catholicus, and it is a quality of man to 
be able to smile and laugh, to meet his fellow men and 
women, and, in short, to be a social animal. 

The common-room is also the obvious place for lectures 
(of which more later) and for the meetings of the local 
Catholic students body and Graduate Association. 

A small kitchenette or pantry given over to the use of 
students is invaluable. In some Chaplaincies it may be 
possible and even necessary to have a professional staff 
for culinary purposes, but most Chaplaincies are not too 
well endowed, and students are proverbially impecunious, 
which makes it urgent for the students to do their own 
cooking. Indeed, this adds to the gaiety of nations. 
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A catering committee can easily be formed, and an army 
of washers-up will form itself in battle array to prove that 
youth is not selfish, rather the reverse. If one or two 
smaller rooms can be set apart for interviews, so much the 
better. It is not always possible for the Chaplain to see 
every student in his own room. In the Chaplaincy de 
luxe there would be tennis courts in the garden. But 
that is in the nature of anextra. Only the summer term 
cries out for this, and may generally cry in vain. So 
much for the house and a hint of the activities therein, 
The rest will appear more naturally under the heading of 
the Chaplain’s doings. 

The Chaplain, as has been said, sets out with the 
intention that each of his students should become 
homo perfectus Catholicus. In the non-residential species 
of University, with which the present article is concerned, 
the Chaplain will find he has the care of a very large 
variety of homo. ‘There is the student living at home 
in the bosom of his family, the student who lives in a 
hostel or in rooms, the student who comes in daily from 
the country. There are young and old, male and female, 
British and foreign, coloured and white; art students, 
law students, students of agriculture and forestry, of 
engineering and of medicine. Research students there 
will be, and those doing post-graduate courses. Some 
will be brilliant, some the reverse, the great majority 
neither one nor the other. Many will work to the point 
of overworking. Many will shy at the idea of work. 
The majority will work and play pretty equally. Some 
will be blessed with plenty of this world’s goods, some 
with a sufficiency, a few will be hard put to it to make 
two ends meet. (For these it is absolutely necessary to 
form some kind of Poor Students’ Fund.) Finally, 
there will undoubtedly rally around the Chaplain grad- 
uates—those who have but yesterday donned a hood, 
and those who have almost forgotten that they may write 
letters after their names. And these graduates will be 
an incomparable force and strength. 

Here is a field of work forany man. And those amongst 
whom he is called to labour are the youth of the land, 
the intelligentsia of the land ; those who in the future will 
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guide the country by teaching, writing, lecturing, and in 
a hundred other ways. ‘They are worth helping, not 
only for the sake of their own souls, but for the reason 
that in their hands the future rests. A tremendous care 
of souls this, and one which will well repay the man who 
takes it seriously, and that not only in eternity or merely 
in a misty future, but in the present, for these young 
people have their temptations and their difficulties, and 
to those who show themselves their friends they will give 
back friendship for friendship. 

The question might at once be asked: why not leave 
those who live in their own homes to the care of the 
parish priest ? Indeed, it would bea rash man who would 
disturb the spiritualities of a young man well established 
on the altar of his parish church, or in the choir, and 
no Chaplain would be likely to attempt to lure a girl 
student from the Children of Mary or other parochial con- 
fraternities. In fact, and it must be admitted with a 
certain regret, many of these home students incline to be 
University persons only in name, to attend classes, sit 
examinations, take degrees, merely for the sake of a 
future teaching or other profession. With regret be it 
said emphatically, because there is a great deal to be 
got out of University life other than the right to letters 
after a name, and there is a great deal which each indi- 
vidual student can give, especially a Catholic student. 
There are some like that, but it may be thankfully admitted 
that the majority of home-dwellers does fully enter into 
University life. Just here comes in the work of the Chap- 
lain and the usefulness of the Chaplaincy. A Catholic 
student must take part in University life as a Catholic 
student, not otherwise. He carries with him the name 
Catholic, the honour of the Faith, and certain moral 
standards to uphold. He must bear aloft the light and 
the torch. This need not, must not, be done in isolation. 
No unit of an army ever won a battle. The old saying 
“Unity means strength” remains for ever true. So the 
home student finds waiting the local Catholic students’ 
body. ‘This society may be full of life and vigour, ready 
to give yet always toreceive, It may be wellnigh defunct. 
Then its needs are great. At any rate it is the official 
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Catholic body in the University possessing an academical 
recognition rarely, if ever, accorded to any Chaplaincy. 
It is undoubtedly in that body, first and foremost, that 
the home student should find his activities, intellectual 
and social. ‘There is no exaggeration in saying that every 
student who holds aloof from it weakens the Catholic 
cause and each student who pulls his or her weight therein 
strengthens the cause. 

As an example of this, an incident of recent occurrence 
in one of our Universities is illuminating. The local 
Catholic students’ body, largely owing tothe establishment 
of a Chaplaincy, had grown greatly in strength and in 
numbers, so much so that the society had by very right 
of numbers a representative on the S.R.C. (Students 
Representative Council), the official body of students 
of every sort and kind in the University. Fortnight by 
fortnight there appeared in the students’ magazine a most 
objectionable advertisement of birth-control books. The 
representative of the local Catholic body raised the 
whole question of this advertisement, fought a doughty 
battle, and won his point. A promise was given that 
this objectionable matter should be refused further press 
room. 

As the Catholic Students’ Union, or whatever 
local name it bears, finds its headquarters always in the 
Chaplaincy—where there is one—the home student natur- 
ally comes into contact both with the Chaplain and Chap- 
laincy. Is it too much to suggest that students of this 
kind, whatever their position or work in the parish 
church, should at least receive Holy Communion in the 
Chaplaincy at the monthly general Communion of the 
society ? For unless there is a deep spiritual basis and 
the holy bond of Communion, membership of a Catholic 
body will be something very trivial, intellectual and social 
life very thin. 

The case for such Catholic life in the home student 1s 
urgent. ‘These students are young—as indeed are most— 
they have been brought up in sheltered Catholic sur- 
roundings, they will need care and guidance in their 
first entrance into outside life. They will find them- 
selves amongst non-Catholics for the most part, and if it 
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is true to say that a great many of these non-Catholics 
live exemplary lives, it is equally true to say that some of 
them are young pagans. Catholics have a high moral 
standard to uphold; it is for them to lift others, not to 
be dragged down. The Chaplain can help here. He 
can, if he has time, visit these home-dwellers in their own 
homes ; he can at any rate be at home to them, and they 
may well have a lot to say to him, which would try sorely 
the time of a parish priest. The Chaplaincy can be 
their home-from-home, where they may meet others of 
their own Religion and kind. It was gravely stated 
lately that a Catholic Students’ Union was merely a 
matrimonial agency. It is true that, in most Universities, 
students of both sexes mix freely, not only in class, but 
out of class, and therefore in the local Catholic body and 
in the Chaplaincy. And there is no reasonin heaven or on 
earth why a good Catholic boy should not meet his future 
wife in the University Catholic Chaplaincy. Great is 
the outcry against mixed marriages. Great should be 
the joy amongst angels and men of goodwill when two 
of like faith and loyalty plight their troth. But, of course, 
the whole idea of a Chaplaincy being a matrimonial 
agency is too good to be true. 

A digression at this point may be pardoned. There 
has been question in opening Chaplaincies whether to 
admit the girl student to the full use of the place or to 
limit her rights. Whatever may be thought of mixed 
education, we must accept facts as we find them. ‘The 
majority of Catholic boys and girls are educated in mixed 
schools, and when they go up to the University they still 
sit side by side in class. Why, then, segregate them from 
one another in their University Chaplaincy ? In what 
better place can they meet than in the house where is the 
Blessed Sacrament and in which everything speaks to them 
of the selflessness of the Cross? That a different system 
exists in Oxford and Cambridge neither reflects upon those 
Chaplaincies nor does it argue that their example should 
be followed. The students of Oxford and Cambridge 
are still drawn largely from a class which educates its 
children in public schools, where there is no mixture of 
sexes, These Universities themselves still cling to a good 
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deal of segregation, and it is natural and right that this 
should find its counterpart in the Chaplaincies. But for 
other Universities it is difficult to find any norm. There 
may be many circumstances—for example the smallness of 
the Chaplaincy and the enormous number of students— 
which make it impossible to give as complete privileges in 
the use of the house to the girl students as to the men. 
The ideal does, however, appear to be equality. To be 
perfectly frank, the presence of girl students attracts the 
men students. And why not? Besides, girls have as 
much need of a Chaplaincy as men, and if they need it 
they have a right to it. Man lives in his own century, 
not in somebody else’s. He must make the most and the 
best of the time in which he does live. As the French 
say: 11 faut vivre dans son temps. 

A class which calls for a certain amount of mention 
is that consisting of country boys and girls, who after a 
pretty thorough education in primary and secondary 
schools enter the University. Some of these are taken 
from very much the same class from which the home- 
dweller of the town itself comes—people neither rich 
nor poor, glad, perhaps, if a bursary can be obtained, but 
not altogether dependent upon such a contingency. 
It has already been suggested that to such students the 
Chaplaincy common-room is a great boon. On account 
of the distance at which they live, it will be unlikely that 
the country student will be able to make any use of 
Sunday services in the Chapel, but weekday late Masses 
often prove helpful to them. The Chaplain can easily 
make friends with such students during lunch-hour, or by 
an occasional visit to their own homes, 

And here another digression might profitably be made. 
Some Chaplains find themselves in charge of so large a 
number of students that all visiting is impossible ; some 
are obliged to confine their visiting to the most lonely 
class of student, namely those living in rooms, ‘That 
visiting is well worth while can scarcely be doubted. 
Parents and students alike appreciate a visit from the 
Chaplain. Parents find comfort in the fact that there is 
someone looking after and caring for their children, and 
students like to feel that they have their own priest and 
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pastor. It might be objected that parish priests do not 
care for such intrusion. ‘This is not borne out in fact. 
So far from considering the visiting Chaplain an intruder, 
parish priests are only too glad to feel that they have some- 
one co-operating with them in their work for the salvation 
of souls. One instance will suffice to show this. A short 
time ago a Chaplain was making his annual visit of the 
students in a certain small town. He went first to the 
Presbytery. ‘“‘You should come,” said the parish priest, 
“not once, but four times a year, and you will always find 
a room for you in this house.” It is possible to time 
these visits with the end of school year and by speaking 
to the top classes of the local secondary school get in 
touch with those who will soon be undergraduates. 
But again, all these activities are bound to be governed 
by the time at the disposal of the Chaplain and indeed his 
own system of working. 

The fame of any particular faculty in a University 
usually governs the number of students coming from a 
distance and living in rooms, and if that faculty is 
peculiarly famous, as for example Medicine in Edinburgh, 
there will be a multitude coming from every part of the 
world. ‘This is the class of student who most needs the 
Chaplaincy and the care and friendship of the Chaplain. 
He may be away from home and Catholic surroundings 
for the first time. He may be ina hostel where there are 
no other Catholics, or in rooms—lonely and not always 
very well cared for. ‘The Chaplain can keep a list of good 
rooms—if possible in Catholic houses. Landladies are 
only too anxious to put their names down on such a list, 
and the Chaplain will not be long before he finds out 
those who are trustworthy and likely to make students 
happy and comfortable. 

How can those students be found out, in the first place ? 
A question which can only be answered according to local 
academical customs and facilities. In some Universities 
those matriculating must register both address and religion. 
If access can be had to the register, an easy way is found. 
If not, then the Chaplain must trust to senior students 
keeping their eyes and ears open, and to his friends a- 
mongst the landlady class notifying him. Hecan scarcely 
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expect the local clergy to know much of the whereabouts 
of students living in lodgings. ‘They may, however, 
through their own visitations of Catholic landladies, 
be able to do something to help him, and if every parish 
priest throughout the world were to make it his business 
to write personally to the Chaplain, telling him of the 
arrival of one of his flock, it is not too much to say that 
many a young man or woman would besaved from drifting 
away from the Sacraments and from God. ‘The same 
certainly holds good of Catholic head masters and mis- 
tresses, when boys and girls leave school to go up to the 
University. 

The local Catholic students body will be of tremendous 
use in these matters. ‘There are plenty of other societies 
wide awake to the importance of getting hold of freshers, 
An example may be cited of an Evangelical union in one 
University which issues to freshers a Bible and an invitation 
to a “‘coffee squash”’. It is the business of the Catholic 
society to see to it that no excuse is given to lonely freshers 
to be thus “‘squashed”’. 

In one Chaplaincy at least it has been found a very 
successful experiment to have every Sunday afternoon a 
short service consisting of a conference given by the 
Chaplain, and Benediction, followed by tea in the common- 
room and games. The tea is made by the students’ 
catering committee and is exceedingly cheap. ‘There 1s 
always a cosmopolitan gathering. Friendships are struck 
up, and students whose homes are in the town itself 
have an opportunity of showing hospitality to those from 
afar. Students may spend a companionable afternoon 
and evening, or the evening is free for study, according 
to taste and necessity. 

Among those who live in rooms or hostels are the 
coloured students. Here is one of the Chaplain’s 
greatest interests and responsibilities. ‘here is no room 
here for an elaborate discussion of the colour question. 
That there are difficulties in this matter it would be rash 
to deny. The Church is the home of all, and, therefore, 
so must the Chaplaincy be. ‘To trust the good sense of 
white and coloured alike and show to them equality 
and friendliness commends itself as the truest course. 
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Any segregation of coloured students can only be dubbed 
unchristian and uncatholic, and will result in the complete 
severance of all coloured students from the Chaplaincy 
and the Chaplain for ever. 

The Church allows men and women in this island to 
do their studies at secular Universities faute de mieux. 
But students are bound to meet with hardship. A non- 
Catholic, secular, sometimes materialistic and pagan 
atmosphere surrounds them. If they are taking an 
Arts course they may be obliged to listen to philosophy 
which has little to recommend itself except its adventurous 
wildness. It falls to the lot of the Chaplain to correct 
this with the solid common sense of scholastic philosophy. 
Lecturers in history are liable to repeat age-long calumnies 
against the Popes, the Religious Orders, the Church itself. 
By a judicious lecture from time to time or by personal 
conversation, lending suitable books, and other ways, the 
Chaplain can meet this danger. ‘The Chaplaincy will, 
of course, contain a carefully chosen reference library. 
Probably medical students are in gravest peril. It 
is generally thought that this comes from modern teaching 
on gynaecological matters. In a sense thisis true. But 
it only becomes possible on account of the materialistic 
and evolutionary atmosphere of—shall we say ?—some 
of our modern medical faculties. 

Not long ago a lecturer in a certain University gravely 
declared that the reason for some disease or another was 
that man walks upright, whereas originally he went on all 
fours. It is not to be wondered at that if such a back- 
ground of medical teaching exists, when matters of child- 
birth come under consideration, professors and lecturers 
may easily have lost all sense of what is right according to 
law, natural and divine. What actually happensis that the 
Catholic medical student does one of two things. Either 
the defences of his Faith are little by little worn away 
until at last they are broken down altogether and ship- 
wreck ensues, or he keeps his Faith, loyally, desperately, 
but keeps it in one watertight compartment, and in 
another the teaching which he gets at the University. 
He makes no effort to correct the latter by the former. 
He has forgotten that all truth has one source—God. 
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Thus strangely equipped, after graduation, the medico 
goes forth into practice—a Catholic and a doctor, 
assuredly not a Catholic doctor. Sooner or later he 
contravenes God’s laws in favour of the teaching in the 
second watertight compartment ; then he loses heart and 
faith. 

A dismal picture, but just here comes in the part of 
Chaplain and Chaplaincy. If a judicious course is 
arranged, beginning with first things, the existence of 
God, the spirituality of the soul, and going on to medical 
ethics properly so-called, Catholic students will not only 
have their eyes opened to danger, but will be helped to 
see the everlasting rightness of God’s laws. Spiritually, 
intellectually, socially, the Chaplain—inside and outside 
his Chaplaincy—seeks not only to keep his students in the 
right path, but to find those who have strayed and ever to 
build up the perfect character—the man or woman who 
has the sweetness of spiritual humility, the depth of 
true knowledge, and the brightness and kindness of true 
sociability. In fact the Chaplain, as has been said 
before, seeks to make of each of his students the homo 
perfectus Catholicus. 

It is not an easy task which the Church lays upon the 
shoulders of the Chaplain, but it is exceedingly interesting 
and infinitely worth while. ‘There is a means by which 
the Chaplain may receive great assistance and in his turn 
give help. If the graduates of the University, and 
indeed graduates of any University living in the town, 
are formed into an association, they can be of extraordinary 
help. Undergraduates are fluctuating, transitory—here 
to-day, gone to-morrow. By forming those who remain 
after their graduation and those who have long left the 
University into an association, something stable and 
permanent is formed. But it is not merely as providing 
coadjutors of the Chaplain, or big brothers to the under- 
graduates, that a Graduate Association is of use. Such a 
society is helpful to the graduates themselves. By means 
of carefully arranged lectures, study circles, and the like, 
the graduates’ intellectual life is kept abreast of the times, 
And remembering that it is important for each to enter 
into Catholic action according to his own status, the 
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graduate after study and discussion of matters intellectual 
and social is fitted to give of his greater knowledge to 
others, be it as a teacher in school or even as a lecturer or a 
leader of study circles in his own home parish. One 
excellent work can be undertaken by graduates who are 
skilled in Church music, namely the formation of a 
plain-chant choir for the Chaplaincy. Mass can be sung 
from time to time, Benediction frequently. When an 
enthusiastic choirmaster and one who is truly learned in 
the music of the Church formsa students’ choir, wonderful 
results can be obtained, and have been obtained in just 
this way in more than one of the existing Chaplaincies. 
And this is important, not only that the Chapel services 
may be properly sung, but that the mind of the Church 
in ecclesiastical music may be understood by those who, 
later in life, will be in a position to influence others. 

What is to be said of the future of University Chaplain- 
cies? That England will return to the Fold, and Scot- 
land also, cannot be doubted by those who believe and 
trust. When that time comes the Universities will surely 
belong to the Church. But when will come that happy 
day? In the meantime, may it not be possible for the 
Chaplaincy to develop into something larger—a species 
of Catholic College, with courses of lectures—extra- 
mural indeed, but recognized by the local University ? 
This would solve many a problem for the Catholic 
student and withdraw him from many a danger to 
Faith. 

The future, as indeed the present and the past, is in 
God’s hands. One thing, however, is certain : if England 
and Scotland are to be converted, the intellectual youth 
of the country must be held. If the Chaplaincy can do 
anything towards that, it will be of priceless worth, and 
those who have themselves benefited by it will have no 
small part in winning back this island to the Church. 
It may, perhaps, be asked why there are only five Chap- 
laincies in Great Britain! One answer has already been 
suggested—because the difficulties, financial and other- 
wise, of opening such houses are very considerable. Besides, 
every University is already provided with a Catholic 
Chaplain, a priest only able, it is true, to give part of his 
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time to the students, but doing an immense and fruitful 
work for souls. 

After all, it is not the intention of this article to suggest 
that the erection of a Chaplaincy is the only way of 
caring for undergraduates ; rather that it is at least a 
good way. The present writer, himself a Chaplain, 
speaks with no authority, much less infallibility, but out 
of such experience as he has had and considerable en- 
thusiasm. He has stated the Chaplain’s problems and 
the uses of a Chaplaincy as he sees them, well aware that 
other Chaplains may have similar difficulties to face and 
better ways of facing them. He is not, however, without 
hope that this article may be of some use to those Chap- 
lains whose Chaplaincies are at present suspended like 
dream castles in the sky, but which will some day surely 
come to ground. 


Gites Brack, O.P. 
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Art. §—SOME LESSONS OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL EUCHARISTIC CONGRESSES 


VERY second year an International Eucharistic 

Congress takes place in one or other of the world’s 
great cities. This year it should be solemnly opened 
at Buenos Aires on October 10, the Cardinal Legate 
having been officially received a day or two previously. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the importance of these 
events, though it will not, as a rule, be properly estimated 
by the popular press or in any other court of non- 
Catholic opinion. Indeed, it is not impossible that 
Catholics themselves may fail adequately to appreciate it, 

It is, of course, easy to make much of “pageantry’’. 
But apart from the fact that such Congresses concentrate 
their pageantry in the final procession of the Blessed 
Sacrament through the town, while most of their work 
is done not even in churches but in public halls, the 
beauty of the procession itself depends much on its 
surroundings. ‘Thus the quaint streets of Vienna, and 
the imperial colouring still able to attach itself to the 
event, made that procession remarkable, though we can- 
not think that it was comparable, for example, to that in 
which we once took part during a national Eucharistic 
congress held in Zagreb. ‘That was pure Ruritania! 
The Congress at Sydney was the first, we think, to use 
a celestial cross of silver aeroplanes to accompany the 
procession ; this was copied at Dublin two years ago, but 
nothing hitherto has been so beautiful as the sea- 
procession from Manley to the city-quay with the Blessed 
Sacrament in its chapel on the white-and-golden Burra 
Bra. The skies of Carthage are no doubt as lovely as 
the Australian ones, but the surrounding country is very 
dull, and it was the Oriental dress of so many of the 
Congress members that gave it its unique spectacular 
value. Again since Sydney, the synchronization of the 
singing has been made perfect by means of loudspeakers 
all along the line of procession, so that very many 
thousands can sing in absolute unison, which had hitherto 
proved almost impossible even inside one church. 

It is, too, easy to write about “religious emotion” and, 
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again, about the “power” of the Roman Church. But 
so far as I have witnessed congresses, emotion has been 
well controlled, nor does the Church wish to engineer 
it. Still less does she wish to use the Blessed Sacrament, 
the supreme instance, if we may so call it, of the Humility 
of;God, as an instrument of ostentation. There were 
those, in fact, who regretted the almost unmanageable 
magnificence of Chicago for that very reason—numbers 
could not but be huge ; records were inevitably broken ; 
the Congress was devout ; but for some the “apparatus” 
obscured the devotion. 

What almost certainly will be over looked by the ordinary 
commentator is the fact that a great deal of hard 
intellectual work is done during, and because of, these 
Congresses. I think that it was very healthy for us, 
during our own [nternational Congress in 1908, to realize 
the standard set by Continental scholars, although we 
ourselves had a few men who were fully up to that 
standard. But perhaps they were inadequately 
appreciated. Moreover, in those days it was not felt 
so deeply how valuable would be the concentration of 
research round some one definite subject. No doubt 
1930 would have seen an enormous development of 
Augustinian literature in any case (it was the r5ooth 
anniversary of St. Augustine’s death) ; but the Congress 
gave an immense stimulus to research into Augustine’s 
eucharistic doctrine, and into Christian history in North 
Africa and Carthage in particular, and into the hagio- 
graphy proper to the place. Without that Congress, 
Carthage would never have come back upon the map 
as it did. Again, two years earlier the Sydney Congress 
co-ordinated an immense amount of historical informa- 
tion connected with Australia in general and not only 
with Catholic first-beginnings there: it reminded us, 
for example, of the unique position that should be given 
to Ullathorne in what concerns prison reform every- 
where. 

The Holy Father has more than once reminded us that 
these Congresses are in no sense Councils. The work 
done there is that of private scholars, and at most might 
prepare material, or minds, for future councils, There- 
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fore the historical element in the speeches or discussions 
during a Congress may be considered by some to be the 
more appropriate; and indeed, the history of South 
America, not least its Catholic history, still admits of a 
vast amount of elucidation. Perhaps this autumn’s 
Congress may be epoch-making in that respect. None 
the less, the dogmatic discussions make for the develop- 
ment of dogma itself. Thus the general subject this 
ear set forward for consideration is ‘““The Social King- 
ship of Our Lord Jesus Christ, especially in and through 
the Holy Eucharist”. There will be three general 
assemblies. In the first, the essential nature of our 
Lord’s paramountcy will be explained: what is meant 
by His “kingship” and “kingdom”; and further, the 
essential nature of His conquest, which is love, manifested 
and instilled not least by means of the Eucharist. The 
first general reunion will have made the principle plain ; 
the second, on October 12, will trace some of the history 
of its application and working out in South America, 
with special allusion to Paraguay, the more important 
because of its unique missionary annals, and aptly men- 
tioned because of the canonization of the Paraguayan 
martyrs, Roch Gonzalez and his companions, last January. 
The third general assembly will look forward : its theme is 
Christ the King in modern Catholic life; it is expected 
to indicate the governing réle played by the dogma in 
all that concerns what the Holy See calls “Catholic 
Action’”’. 

These three great assemblies will be adapted to general 
but educated audiences: they will be what the French 
call “higher catechetical popularization”. But else- 
where the subject will be treated more in detail and 
from different angles. Thus in all these Congresses a 
section composed entirely of priests is clearly establishing 
itself. At Buenos Aires they will study first the personal 
sanctification of the priest by means of the Holy Eucharist, 
and of Mass in particular; and again, the Eucharistic 
apostolate of the priest, and his instruments for exercising 
it. This involves many detailed questions, such as the 
means for causing Holy Communion to reach with 
proper frequency categories like the sick, prisoners, 
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soldiers, working-men. ‘There are also sections for men, 
young men, women, and girls: in each of these three 
sessions are held; in the first session in each case a 
preliminary “‘instruction” is given, on the nature of the 
Holy Eucharist and of the results that it should produce 
in souls, on the Liturgy and on methods of better 
participating in it, all of which should lead up to a far 
better understanding of the Mass on the part of the 
laity and, I expect, their far more active share in the 
public ceremonies of the Church. The second reunion 
explains to each group, in ways that suit it, the meaning 
of the sovereignty of Our Lord as regards individual, 
familial, and social life, and the effects that should be 
produced in these by Holy Communion. Finally, the 
third session relates in what sense the Holy Eucharist 
furthers the world-sovereignty of Christ, and this involves 
a special examination of the history of the Blessed 
Sacrament in the Argentine, and also a discussion of 
practical methods for making the use of that Sacrament 
more perfect throughout the republic. 

It can be seen at once how closely interwoven are the 
spiritual, intellectual, and practical consequences of this 
element of study and instruction which bulks so large 
in any Congress and can so easily be overlooked by the 
unprepared critic. 

It must not be supposed that all this is “‘mere” 
speechifying, destined to end in nothing but words. For 
one thing, an immense number of local or national 
societies meet on these occasions: they have their own 
reunions, but also they attend the general ones, and if 
their personal life be brought into more intimate contact 
with the Holy Eucharist, their entire work profits, 
becomes intensified, and further supernaturalized. We 
have often witnessed this. Thus in Sydney two subsidiary 
reunions impressed me profoundly. One was that of all 
the branches of the Catholic Women’s League through- 
out the continent. Their programme included papers 
upon practically every kind of Catholic work open to 
women ; papers were read, admirable for their terseness, 
their technical information, and the simplicity of their 
tone. It became impossible for Catholic women any 
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where in Australia to remain unaware of what their sisters 
were aiming at and actually doing in this State or district 
or that. Enlightenment and encouragement must have 
been equally great ; and the personal contacts and friend- 
ships inaugurated must have been invaluable. In fact, 
I have reason to think that an immense step forward 
was taken, dating from these great reunions of Catholic 
women in that Eucharistic atmosphere ; nor I do see how 
anything comparable could have been arranged on 
any other occasion. ‘The second great reunion was that 
of delegates from all (I think some seven hundred) the 
St. Vincent de Paul conferences throughout the con- 
tinent. I fear I thought the speeches were not so succinct 
as those of the women! Still, they proved how very far 
the Brothers of Si. Vincent de Paul are, in Australia, 
from regarding themselves as mere dolers out of palliative 
alms! In such meetings, moreover, nuns (among the 
C.W.L. members) and priests (among the S.V.P. groups) 
are in a small minority. This intimate contact between 
both categories and the active laity is, again, invaluable. 

To show how “universal”? is the effect of such a 
Congress, I will mention a matter dear to my own heart 
—the Sea-Apostolate. We can freely confess that in 
this matter Catholics till fairly recently have been 
shockingly remiss. England, even now, does (so it seems 
to me) but a small fraction of the work that it ought to do. 
Here is this unique world, you may say, of men—without 
home, without parish, without diocese, men exposed as 
everyone knows to exceptional spiritual difficulties with- 
out even the ordinary helps; “nobody’s business’’, yet 
so amazingly responsive to anyone who tries to make 
them his business—the assistance that we give them 
ought to be at least twentyfold what it is. It is true 
that England has woken up, as to this, in recent years ; 
Germany and Holland have always been far ahead of 
us; France and Italy have been doing not a little—the 
latter, we are interested to hear, has translated the 
Seamen’s Prayer Book compiled in England some five 
years ago; the U.S.A., too, is working for seamen as 
never before; Australia has as good an organization as 
we know of ; but an immense development is needed in 
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South America, too, and nothing is more likely than that 
the forthcoming Congress will provide alike the informa- 
tion and the stimulus required. 

No one can fail to see the value of having the Congress 
actually in a port : immense good can be done even by 
visiting no more than the ships which bring pilgrims there; 
they spread the news of the Catholic treatment that their 
crews have received on many a journey afterwards, At 
Dublin I could visit no more than one ship; I found 
that more than half the crew were Liverpool Catholics, 
very downcast at not being able to go on shore and 
profit by the Congress. But the distribution of medals 
and a blessing cheered them up not a little. We have 
reason to think that at every Congress henceforward there 
will be a systematic visiting of ships, prisons, hospitals, 
and indeed of every category of men or women who 
cannot reach the great ceremonies. 

However, it has been determined that all shall reach 
it in one way or another! ‘This will be the first inter- 
national congress to be held in South America. Not 
only the Argentinians, but all the citizens of all the other 
republics, I understand, have been very thrilled by the 
advent of this one to Buenos Aires, There have been 
little Congresses, ‘“‘rehearsals”’, in many of the larger 
towns, and all manner of reunions, special Masses, general 
Communions, and so forth, in preparation. 

One such preparatory Congress took place last Sep- 
tember at Tucuman, a town of singular and antique 
charm. During the procession brilliant shawls hung 
from the windows; incense smoked in chafing-dishes 
along the road. For a whole week a “‘catechetical 
mission”? was preached in the barracks by the military 
chaplain—described as a man “specially created for his 
job”—and Dominican friars. Sixteen priests heard the 
confessions of the soldiers, and on the last morning no 
less than three bishops, the Governor of the Province, 
the mayor, and a great crowd of laymen came to Mass 
on the parade-ground, and Communion was given to 
near one thousand soldiers. It is hoped to have a military 
Mass on a yet larger scale during the Congress at Buenos 
Aires itself. The night procession of many thousands 
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of men at Rosario—they had a sort of rhythmic chant : 
Dios, Patria, Hogar, God, Country, Home—was so 
moving that again the same thing is to take place on a 
vast scale at Buenos Aires, where four altars will be built 
in the middle of the Plaza de Mayo, at which four 
bishops will celebrate midnight Mass and distribute 
Communion to the multitudes of men. After this, I 
gather, those who wish will cross to the Cathedral for 
nocturnal Adoration. 

And here is a point in which co-operation is manifestly 
needed and possible. How reach, not only on this occas- 
ion, but always, the Catholics scattered through the 
immense areas of the Argentine where there are no 
towns? It is quite possible for the inhabitants of a 
country to grow so accustomed to an apparently insoluble 
problem that they give up hope of coping with it and 
forget it. Not that the Argentine has failed to try to 
cope with this one. We expect to learn much of value 
there: | want to hear more of the “‘Missions under 
canvas’, and the “Missions on board ship”, which are 
carried on far off in the country and on the delta of the 
Parana, But then England can contribute its experience ; 
so can the Roman Campagna itself; so certainly can 
South Africa; and so will the Swiss and German visitors, 
who will be able to offer their example in the matter of 
supplying motor-boats, cars, and even aeroplanes to 
their missionaries. 

What is hoped most of all, of course, from a Eucharistic 
Congress, is a great increase of the ‘Eucharistic virtues 
among all who participate in it. The Liturgy, and the 
very idea of the Holy Eucharist, make it clear what these 
are—Charity, Unity and Peace. It would be easy to 
dwell on the forces that inevitably pit themselves against 
the realization of these. The most disgusting is, of course, 
the inevitable attempt to make money off the Congress. 
We have known instances when every hotel, and every 
means of conveyance, were bought up beforehand ; and 
even harbour dues were made prohibitive for all who did 
not arrive having travelled by a particular line. Happily, 
each year provides the organizers of a Congress with 
experience, and the permanent Committee can hand on 
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its knowledge to local ones, so that all such disgraces 
will be made, so far as humanly they can be, impossible. 

Another danger may be even the appearance of 
“wealth”, owing to the pageantry we alluded to, so that 
the Congress may rouse the indignation of those who think 
that nothing should be spent on the things of God. This 
class-hostility was noticeable at and after the Amsterdam 
and Chicago congresses. However, the social value of 
these Congresses, and the immense stimulus they give 
to all manner of social endeavour, is becoming realized, 
I myself hope that the poor will always play the part 
they do in these great and solemn festivities, and indeed 
a still greater one. I would willingly see all the great 
official banquets abolished and the Congress personages, 
so to call them, given a simpler hospitality—even at the 
cost of disappointing the generosity of their hosts, who 
naturally want to vie with one another in treating their 
guests well! But then, I hate banquets anyhow, so I 
may be biased as to this point. 

Finally, and perhaps most difficult and most important 
of all—in these international assemblies it is obvious that 
nationalities must be juxtaposed, may clash, but should 
force themselves to become “one thing in Christ”, 
There is no sense in Holy Communion if they cannot do 
that. We hold that any body of men who cannot 
surmount their national prejudices on such an occasion 
ought not to join in the Congress at all. Or, rather, no; 
by all means let them come, and let them learn. If 
Christ in His Eucharist cannot transcend these tragic 
divisions between His Christians, what can? It is a joy 
to know that the Congresses have done much and lasting 
good in this matter, but more remains to be done. May 
the Argentine Congress be notable for many things, but 
not least for the healing of national and racial ill-feeling 
among those who, as both Europe and America know all 
too well, are not at present friends, and whom only our 
Lord can knit into vital unity. 


C. C. Martinpatg, S.]. 





























































Art. 6.—MEMORIES OF OLD OXFORD 
—— President of the College of St. John 


Baptist at Oxford was a small man who always rode 
a particularly large horse. ‘T'wo undergraduates, one a 
freshman, were sauntering down St. Giles’s, when the 
President on horseback hove in sight. ‘Great Jupiter !” 
exclaimed the freshman, “what is that?” ‘That,” 
immediately replied his companion, “is the head of St. 
John the Baptist on a charger !” 

Lovers of Oxford, and especially St. John’s men, will 
have heard with interest of the legacy left by the late 
President of the College to be devoted to laying grass on 
the stony surface of the “Canterbury” quad. This has 
always beenan arid contrast to the great expanse of verdant 
lawn stretching behind the college buildings, which 
during my ten years’ residence in Oxford was, with the 
lovely garden, under the fostering care of the Rev. H. 
Bidder. 

Mr. Bidder, a genial but somewhat eccentric divine, 
was son of a mathematical genius known to fame as the 
‘Calculating Boy”, and brother of an eminent Parlia- 
mentary Q.C. He encouraged visitors to the gardens, 
which were in their fullest beauty during the summer ; 
but they were strictly forbidden to smoke there, or to 
congregate in any numbers on the lawn. I was once 
invited to cicerone round Oxford a large party of members 
of the “Albanian Society’’, which I imagined from the 
invitation to be a collection of refugees from the Ionian 
Islands (possibly in white kilts), but turned out to be a 
holiday gathering of English priests educated at St. 
Alban’s College, Valladolid. We visited St. John’s 
College, of course, once a house of studies for Cistercian 
monks ; and I pointed out what few people notice, the 
statue of St. Bernard above the chief gateway ; also the 
great expanse of green lawn once, no doubt, trodden by 
Cistercian feet. Suddenly a distant window opened, and 
I heard my friend Bidder’s voice shouting, ‘Come off the 
grass, all of you !”? Sauntering up to the window, I said, 
“Bidder, you are talking nonsense. I am a Benedictine 
monk, and these are Catholic priests. ‘This lawn belongs 
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to us by rights: it was a Catholic lawn a hundred years 
before St. John’s was ever heard of.” ‘Oh, it’s you, is 
it?” said Bidder. ‘“‘Well, you ought to know the rules, 
Come off the grass at once.”” ‘‘We shan’t,” I said, and 
the window shut with a bang. 

Fyfield, one of the many college livings in St. John’s 
gift, was held by my friend Bidder. 1 remember his once 
driving me over there, and dragging from under his bed a 
dusty parcel containing some vestments which had been 
used in the church in pre-Reformation days. ‘The vicar 
had no use for them in the nineteenth century, any more 
than his President, the aged Dr. Bellamy, had for the 
ancient vestments, belonging to St. John’s (once St. 
Bernard’s) Chapel, which he kept stowed away in a chest 
in the college library. ‘‘How sad to see them there, Mr. 
President,”’ said a lady whom he was taking over the 
college in my company. “Sad! What do you mean by 
sad, madam ?”’ rapped the President. ‘““Ihey are most 
carefully preserved, with camphor to keep out the moths, 
and everything.” “I mean it is so sad that they should 
not be used in the chapel.” “Stuff and nonsense! They 
are old Roman Catholic vestments—no use in the chapel 
nowadays.” Dr. Bellamy was a genial old man, and a kind- 
hearted one; at one time he supplemented out of his 
own pocket the reduced emoluments paid to scholars of 
his college. But in church matters he was the embodi- 
ment of the Laudian, anti-Catholic spirit of St. John’s, 
of which certain of his dons, such as Hutton and Pullan, 
were typical exponents. So strong was this spirit in 
Hutton that he once expressed in an Oxford periodical 
his astonishment, if not disgust, that “Roman” ecclesi- 
astics resident in Oxford were freely admitted to share the 
social amenities of university life. Hutton, I believe, 
became less intolerant after his advancement to the 
deanery of Winchester; but most of these St. John’s 
dons carried on the old anti-Catholic tradition of President 
Wynter, who had been the bitterest opponent of the early 
tractarians, and especially of Newman, for whose con- 
demnation he had worked unsparingly. Yet most of 
Wynter’s direct descendants became Catholics, including 
two gallant soldiers, a distinguished diplomatist, a brilliant 
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musician, and a lady, Mrs. Frederic Morrell, who was 
for a whole generation one of the most charming, gracious, 
and beautiful figures in Oxford society. 

The Provost of Worcester College in my time was 
another extremely Protestant head, many members of 
whose family were later converts to Catholicism. I 
think it was this Provost on whose study wall hung an 
immense map of the world on Mercator’s projection, 
coloured according to religions: Protestant countries 
snowy-white, Roman Catholic bloody-red, Greek Ortho- 
dox vivid green, and all the rest of the world unrelieved 
black. An undergraduate, waiting in this room for an 
interview, studied the great map carefully, and remarked 
when the Provost entered: “‘I have found this large map 
extremely interesting, sir; but I never had any idea that 
there was so much coal in the world !”’ 

It was to a later Provost of Worcester that some 
extremely “high” undergraduates presented an oak 
credence table bearing a carved inscription in honour of 
St. Benedict (Worcester was, of course, formerly a hall for 
Benedictine students). ‘The Provost accepted this gift ; 
but when a supplementary one was offered in the form of 
a set of mass-vestments, they were declined with thanks, 
and, I believe, ultimately found their way to the chapel 
at Pusey House. ‘The chief “‘begetter’’ of these presenta- 
tions is now a priest in the diocese of Westminster, and 
a Monsignore to boot. 

Besides the Provost of Worcester, the then Warden of 
Wadham was, I think, interested in foreign Protestant 
missions. Certainly his wife was; and some milch cows 
kept in the Warden’s meadows were known as the “‘mis- 
sionary cows’, and undergraduates were encouraged to 
buy their milk and cream at a penny or two over market 
price, the profits going to the good cause. 

I do not think that “Eucharistic vestments” were worn 
at any college in my time (perhaps they are not even to- 
day) except at Keble, where the odd white linen vest- 
ments (an invention of early “Ritualist”? days) were in 
occasional use. St. Thomas’s Church was said to be the 
first in Oxford, and indeed in England, where coloured 
vestments had been revived; but that palm has been 
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disputed by Mr. Neale’s collegiate church at East 
Grinstead. 

I remember assisting, when an undergraduate, as 
“server” when vestments were first assumed at the 
Puseyite convent in North Oxford, the celebrant being 
the Rev. L. K. Hilton, a young Ritualist chaplain of my 
own college, I helped Hilton to don the vestments—a 
slow process, as they were unfamiliar to us both; and 
when at length (after several impatient tinklings of a bell 
from the nuns’ choir) we were leaving the sacristy, we 
found that the amice had been forgotten. I hastily tied 
it on outside the chasuble, a solecism which did not 
escape notice ; for when the Superior came to congratu- 
late us, during our breakfast, on this “truly Catholic” 
function, she remarked on the unusual appearance of the 
amice, adding, “Was there not a little too much string 
showing, dear reverend father ?” 

My friend H. D. Grissell once told me how many years 
bile Mr. Millard, the High Church vicar of Basing- 
stoke, had worn vestments for the first time in his (Gris- 
sell’s) chapel at Oxford. Grissell had just finished light- 
ing many candles, when he saw to his amazement Mr. 
Millard approaching the altar, fully vested, but with the 
square green burse, of the proper use of which he had no 
conception, squeezed on to the top of his head like a sort 
of rectangular mitre ! 

When I first knew Grissell, he had been a Catholic for 
some years, spending half the year in Rome, and indefatig- 
able in his duties as a cameriere d’onore (chamberlain of 
honour) to three successive Popes, Pius IX, Leo XIII, 
_ and finally Pius X, at the time of whose election he pub- 
lished an extremely interesting little book on the pro- 
cedure and ritual of Papal conclaves. He became by 
seniority and long service one of the few chamberlains 
di numero, who were permanently in office, and had not 
to resign at the Pope’s death, as the other chamberlains 
(of whom I was one) had to do. I asked Grissell if there 
was any emolument attached to this higher position. 
“Yes,” he said, “‘there is a salary, or rather there was until 
1870; but now it has been commuted.” “Do you mean 
that you get a gratuity or lump sum ?” “Not precisely,” 
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he said; “‘we get two silver medals a year.” Gratifying, 
no doubt, but hardly a living wage! I believe that these 
high officials were also entitled to a bowl of soup daily 
from the Pope’s table ; whence they were called by the 
Romans (who have nicknames for everybody and every- 
thing) the “Zuppantt”’. 

Talking of Papal medals, I am reminded of an inter- 
esting incident of Grissell’s Oxford days. He was a born 
collector, and had brought together in his corner house in 
the High masses of curiosities of all kinds, from egg- 
shells and foreign stamps to autograph letters from Saints 
and Popes, which he hospitably invited all and sundry to 
come and inspect. At one time he got a perfectly 
undeserved reputation for clandestinely proselytizing in 
the interests of Rome ; and absurd fables were told of his 
inviting impressionable undergraduates to dine with him 
and view his treasures, a wily Jesuit or other subtle 
ecclesiastic being asked to meet him. Grrissell (according 
to the legend), would presently leave the youth to a 
téte-d-téte with the emissary of Rome; and the sequel to 
the conversation would be, or might be, an appointment 
at St. Aloysius’, and a hurried reception into the Catholic 
Church. These myths were rumoured, and credited, 
in certain high-church circles; and an “Anti- Papal 
League” was formed in one college, with a militant presi- 
dent who is stilla living ornament of the “Anglo-Catholic” 

arty. 
. One evening Grissell went to dine at this particular 
college with an undergraduate friend, the stroke of the 
college boat. The League got wind of his presence, 
invaded his friend’s rooms, and hurled the pears and pine- 
apples which were ready for dessert at the Papal Chamber- 
lain. He was not himself a fighting man, but his athletic 
host defended him gallantly and kicked most of the 
invading party downstairs. The result was a college 
meeting; the threatened expulsion of the ringleaders (but 
Grissell himself pleaded for a milder penalty); news- 
paper paragraphs ; and a question put in the House of 
Commons. The news of the fracas actually reached the 
Vatican ; and Leo XIII, having personally heard from his 
faithful chamberlain, on his arrival in Rome, full details of 
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the affair, said that he must certainly recognize the fine 
defence put up by the young non-Catholic, and gave 
Grissell a large silver medal to present to him “‘with an old 
man’s blessing and thanks’. Delightful result! The 
young man was touched and delighted with the Pope’s 
kind message and gift; and, whether post hoc or propter 
hoc, was subsequently admitted into the Catholic Church. 
I like to remember that some time later, when the 
president of this egregious league came to pay a visit toa 
foreign monastery where | happened to be staying 
(professing himself, after the high-church manner, in the 
fullest sympathy with Continental Catholicism), I had the 
great satisfaction of showing the Superior a large photo- 
graph of the Anti-Papal League, with the president 
enthroned in its midst, and of telling him the whole 
story as I have here related it. The swift sequel was that 
the visitor, instead of enjoying the monastic hospitality 
for a week, as he had designed, left an hour after my 
interview with the Superior. I think the tale is worth 
recalling and recording. 

Reverting to the subject of church vestments—one of 
perennial interest in Anglican church circles sixty years 
ago—they were, even in those far days, in use in several 
Oxford churches: in the “tin chapel” of the Cowley 
Fathers, at St. Paul’s, and of course in the brand-new 
concrete basilica of St. Barnabas in “Jericho’’, then the 
high-water mark of Ritualism. Birettas were not in use 
at St. Barnabas’s, not for any ecclesiastical or liturgical 
reason, but because an eminent supporter of the Church, 
Canon Bright of Christ Church, who often officiated 
there, had so extraordinarily “knobby” a head that no 
biretta would sit on it straight. Many years after my 
undergraduate days I looked into St. Barnabas’s when on a 
visit to Oxford, and found my old friend the vicar, 
(Montagu Noel) in the church. He did not recognize 
me, but, finding me interested, took me into the sacristy 
and showed me the red vestments given him by the Duke 
of Newcastle. ‘Suitable for Whitsuntide ; you notice 
the embroidered tongues of fire ?”? And when I had duly 
admired, he asked me where my parish was. I said that 
I lived in the Scottish Highlands. ‘Do you know the 
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Bishop of Argyll ?”’ he asked. “A fine man.” “Very,” 
I replied, “I have often stayed with him.” (I, of course 
was thinking of the Catholic Bishop.) ‘‘Will you come 
and help us next Sunday ?” then asked the good vicar ; 
but I evaded that question and took my leave. Two 
days later, walking with my friend Grissell, we passed 
Noel in the High. ‘“‘What is that priest’s name?” he 
asked his companion; and on learning that I was a 
“Roman” priest and Benedictine, he cried in dismay, 
“Good heavens! I invited him to come and help me at 
St. Barnabas’s |” 

This was not the only example I remember of this kind 
of indiscriminate invitation leading to trouble. Once, 
when playing golf at North Berwick, my friend Canon 
Kennard (the Catholic chaplain at Oxford) encountered 
on the links the worthy pastor of the Episcopalian Church, 
who, after a little friendly chat, invited him to preach at 
the Sunday evening service at St. Baldred’s. ‘The canon, 
who had a sense of humour, promptly accepted, but on 
his meeting next day the good incumbent, who looked 
mightily discomposed, the latter stammered out that he 
must cancel his invitation, as he had had no idea when he 
gave it that his new acquaintance was a “Roman”. 
“Well, as a matter of fact,” he replied the Canon with 
a genial smile, “‘I am really an Englishman, not an Italian ; 
and as to cancelling the engagement, that will be difficult, 
as | have made all arrangements, and have refused a 
dinner invitation owing to my engagement with you. ... 
Stop a moment, my good friend,”’ he added, seeing the 
face of the poor incumbent of St. Baldred’s growing 
positively pale with dismay and apprehension. “I never 
really intended to preach in your church ; but I kept you 
on the tenterhooks for a day, just as a little lesson to you 
not to invite casual clerical acquaintances (who may turn 
out to be what you somewhat discourteously nickname 
‘Romans’) to preach for you either morning or evening.” 
The excellent parson took this little homily in good part, 
and they remained friends. 

When Kennard came into residence at Oxford, he wrote 
to the Principal of Hertford, who chanced to be president 
of the O.U. Golf Club (they had been undergraduates 
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together), asking him to propose him for the club. “My 
dear Kennard,” wrote the principal in reply, “I have 
heard with interest that you were returning to reside in 
Oxford, but, with regard to your request, I regret that | 
can take no steps whatever to introduce you into Oxford 
society.” The Canon replied that he did not want to 

“get into society’’, but to play golf. He was duly elected, 
later became vice- -president of the club, and presented it 
with a handsome cup ; so all ended well. 

Knowing the general attitude of Oxford heads towards 
Catholics in general, and converts in particular, I was a 
little apprehensive of the reception I should receive from 
my own respected President when I returned to residence 
for the summer term of 1875, a fully fledged convert 
hot from Rome. But Magdalen (as a greater convert 
than I had said of his own college ten years before) “‘had 
never been unkind to me”. The venerable Dr. Bulley 
(second of three presidents who ruled Magdalen for a 
century and a quarter) met me with neither reproaches 
nor cold looks. “I regret,” he gravely remarked, “that 
you should have thought it necessary to take this step; 
but you will never, I hope, forget that you are still a 
Catholic—still”” (he went on serenely, disregarding my 
start of surprise), “‘a member of the One Catholic Church, 
though you have chosen to affiliate yourself to another 
branch of it. You have, I suppose,” continued the good 
old man, ‘‘a churchor chapel of your new denomination (!) 
here in Oxford?” “Yes, sir,” I answered diffidently, 
“a very little one, on the other side of Magdalen Bridge.” 
“Quite so,” said the President. ‘‘Well, sir, I hereby 
dispense you from all attendance at our chapel ; and 
I can only express my hope and belief that you will be as 
assiduous in frequenting the ministrations of the chapel 
you speak of as you have been at those of your own college 
chapel.” ‘Touched by the dignified kindness of the old 
man, I took my leave, encountering on the doorstep the 
President’s excellent wife, who was not in the least 
dignified, but had always been very friendly towards me. 
“Well, well,”’ she said with a cordial shake of the hand, 
“here you are, safe back again. That’s right, but I’m 
sorry you’ve left us—sorry you’ve left us.” I assured her 
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that there was nothing at all to be sorry about. “Quite 
happy and comfortable? I am so glad” ; and the good 
lady gave me many friendly nods and smiles as we parted. 

An undergraduate of my own college, and one of 
University, had been received into the Church a little 
before me; and we all three found our vocations later in 
the Catholic priesthood. We had been regular attendants 
at St. Barnabas’s before our conversion; and the vicar 
had commented on our defection in one of his character- 
istic sermons, telling his flock that three young members 
of his congregation had lately “‘avowed themselves subjects 
and slaves of an Italian prelate’’. He had a short time 
before been much pained by the conversion of his senior 
curate, George Harington (afterwards Monsignor) Moore. 
I had heard him quote from the pulpit the verse about the 
“familiar friend whom he trusted’’, and with whom “‘he 
had taken sweet counsel”?; and then he invited us to 
recite certain prayers with him, that Mr. Moore might 
return to the Establishment. I remember that one of 
his curates, Arthur Wollaston Hutton, so far from 
responding to this invitation, got up and walked slowly 
into the sacristy. Hutton afterwards became a Catholic 
and an Oratorian at Birmingham under Newman, but 
reverted to Protestantism, and died, I think, rector of 
Bow Church. Dining once in company with the Vice- 
chancellor, he consulted me as to what I thought of the 
University presenting Hutton to a certain “lapsed living”’ 
(one of those belonging to Catholics) for which he had 
applied. ‘“‘We are inclined to think,” said the Vice- 
chancellor solemnly, “that Mr. Hutton is, judging by 
his past career, a man somewhat lacking in stability of 
character and purpose.” I could only agree with this 
opinion, 

Mr. Noel’s other curate, Shuttleworth, who did not 
follow Hutton into the sacristy on the above occasion, 
did not follow him to Rome either. He became a City 
incumbent of Modernist tendencies, and used to enliven 
his services with lantern-slides and popular lectures on 
all sorts of quite unecclesiastical subjects. 

_The “lapsed living” referred to above was one to which 
sir Anthony Cope, a Hampshire baronet of ancient 
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lineage, had, or ought to have had, the right of presenta- 
tion. Long before my conversion I used to maintain that 
it was an indefensible anomaly that Mahometans or 
Buddhists, Presbyterians or atheists, might freely 
nominate to church livings in their gifts, whereas all 
advowsons belonging to Catholics north of the Humber 
were by law assigned to Cambridge University, and 
those south of it to Oxford. The late convert Marquis 
of Bute, who had a number of Glamorganshire livings in 
his gift, got out of the difficulty by disposing of them all 
to friends and nominees of his own, who always consulted 
him before making any presentation. This partly 
accounts for the large number of benefices in Cardiff 
and the neighbourhood which have always been in 
high-church hands, the party in the Anglican Church 
w'*h which Lord Bute was most in sympathy. 

My old friend President Bellamy of St. John’s was 
chairman or convener of the Conservative caucus which 
selected candidates for university offices. He summoned 
a meeting in October 1899 (I remember the date, October 
11, because it was the very day on which the Boers 
declared war on England) to choose someone to fill a 
vacancy in the committee for presenting to “lapsed 
livings’’. ‘The old president’s first words to the assembly 
were, “‘I see that the name of Professor Lock, Warden of 
Keble, has been proposed, I cannot imagine why”’ (old Dr. 
Bellamy was always outspoken, and had no love for Keble). 
“Who could have proposed him ?”” The poor Warden 
got up in some confusion. “Mr. President,” he said, “I 
did not propose my own name, as you seem to suggest. 
I suppose that it was put forward, as Keble supplies more 
candidates for holy orders than any other college.” 
“That to me is just a reason,” retorted the President, 
“why you ought not to be on the committee. You will 
want to get all the best livings for your own men !” 

Just four years later there was another meeting of the 
caucus at St. John’s, to decide who was to be the Conserv- 
ative nominee for the high office of Chancellor of the 
university, vacant by Lord Salisbury’s death. The 
president had invited Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, as a 


prominent Conservative statesman, to be present as a 
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kind of assessor, to give advice if desired. ‘This is a very 
dificult business, gentlemen,” began Dr. Bellamy; 
“Oxford has always had as its chancellors men of the 
highest enimence. I need only mention the Duke of 
Wellington, Lord Derby and Lord Salisbury. But when 
I look at the public leaders of our party to-day, what do I 
see? Nothing but mediocrities!”? “Black Michael’’, 
seated on the President’s right, looked down his nose at 
this not very felicitous opening, but said nothing. Lords 
Lansdowne, Goschen, and Curzon were ultimately 
nominated. 

Professor Lock, to whom I referred above, had at that 
time been Warden of Keble for ten years, having suc- 
ceeded Dr. Edward Talbot, who governed the college in 
my undergraduate days. The college “‘of high thinking 
and low living’’ had in its beginnings certain sumptynry 
laws peculiar to itself: miscellaneous and lavish hospit- 
ality was severely discouraged, and all meals were taken 
in hall, frugality being the rule, and attention paid to the 
regulation as to fasting and abstinence inculcated by the 
Prayer Book. Many men, however, from the first drifted 
into Keble simply because it was cheap, not because its 
church discipline appealed to them. One such under- 
graduate was summoned to an interview with the Warden 
during Lent. ‘Mr. Cholmely Jones,” said the excellent 
head, “in this college we provide, at breakfast, fish for 
those gentlemen who desire to fast ; cold meat for those 
who would like to fast, but do not feel quite equal to it ; 
and hot meat for those who wish to do nothing at all in 
that way. I observed this morning, Mr. Cholmely 
Jones, that you partook of all three!’ The abashed 
undergraduate took this as a sign that he was unsuited to 
the environment of Keble, and migrated to Magdalen, 
where, having a remarkable baritone voice, he obtained an 
Academical Clerkship, and chanted devoutly twice a day 
in the college choir. 

Another Keble undergraduate of later days who got 
short shrift there was a Rhodes scholar from the United 
States, who began his career by never appearing at chapel 
either on Sundays or weekdays—a laxity as unknown as it 
was unpardonable within those exclusively Anglican walls. 
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“Surely, sir,” the much pained warden said to him, 
“having entered at Keble, you must be a practising 
member of the Protestant Episcopal Church of America ?” 
“Certainly not, sir,” was the reply. “I am a Latter-day 
Saint!” The poor warden almost fainted, only recover- 
ing in time to decree that this strange fish-out-of-water 
must be out of the college, bag and baggage, within 
twenty-four hours. He was admitted without question 
into a certain college where, it was said, the presence of a 
saint of any kind would be a phenomenon absolutely 
unprecedented, His sudden arrival there, in the middle 
of term, caused some interest, which grew to sensation 
when certain acuter members of the college discovered 
that “Latter-day Saint” was a synonym for “Mormon”, 
The rumour that the newcomer had several wives living 
in unlicensed lodgings in different parts of Oxford was 
never substantiated ; but some colour was given to it by 
a report that the young Mormon had applied to a fellow 
of Magdalen for six ladies’ tickets for the Sunday evening 
service, 

I do not think that I lost a single friend at Oxford, 
with one exception, owing to my change of religion, 
among either dons or undergraduates. My own con- 
temporaries had, I suppose, been (if intimate with me) 
more or less prepared for the change, while the others 
took the sensible view that it was none of their business. 
The exception I have noted above was that of William 
Bright, canon of Christ Church and professor of Church 
history. Bright had showed me much kindness in my 
first years at Oxford. I often visited him in his house 
between Tom and Peckwater Quads, and I have always 
been grateful to him for introducing me to Dr. Pusey, to 
whom I used reverentially to listen, in Bright’s rooms, 
discoursing fervently about the Athanasian Creed, which 
there was a movement at that time to expunge from the 
Prayer Book; or sometimes holding forth most interest- 
ingly about old old days at Oxford (he had been professor 
of Hebrew since 1828). 

When I returned to Oxford a Catholic in the summer of 
1875 Bright wrote mea letter saying that, as I had chosen 
to take this lamentable step without consulting heads 
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wiser than my own (this was really rather an assumption }), 
it would be best if we were “‘henceforth as though we had 
never met”. He “cut”? me openly in the street ; and I 
well remember once meeting him in Brasenose Lane 
when in company with another undergraduate convert 
whom he had also befriended. ‘The good canon had at 
best a rather extraordinary physiognomy; and as he 
passed us in the narrow street, and endeavoured to ignore 
us, he twisted his features into so grotesque a mask as to 
remind me of nothing so much as Job Trotter’s facial 
contortions when he encountered Sam Weller in the 
streets of Ipswich. 

Let me add that time softened Bright’s conscientious 
animosity. We renewed acquaintance, years later, in a 
strange spot: the little cemetery within Oxford Castle 
(the county prison), which was the burial-place of hanged 
murderers. ‘The canon and [| joined in saying a De 
Profundis for their souls. We talked together amicably 
after this act of charity; and two years later, a few 
months before his death, we really renewed our old 
friendship at Bournemouth, where we found ourselves in 
the same hotel, I retain nothing but kind feelings for 
him, 

By way of contrast with Bright’s attitude towards 
converts, I like to remember that of another canon of the 
House, Edward King, later the loved and venerated 
bishop of Lincoln. When my dear friend Ogilvie 
Fairlie (himself a Christ Church man) found peace in the 
Church ten years before myself, he encountered Canon 
King, with whom he had long been intimate, in the streets 
of Oxford. The canon stopped, grasped his hand, and 
then bent and kissed it, with the words, “Pray for me. 
that if ever I come to share your convictions, I may have 
the courage to act as you have done.” I heard this from 
Fairlie’s own lips. 

MD. O. Hunter-Brarr. 








Art. 7.—RICHARD TOPCLIFFE, PRIEST- 
HUNTER AND TORTURER 


a TOPCLIFFE has been described by one 
clergyman of the Established Church, Dr. Lee, in 
his Church under Queen Elizabeth, as “the supple tool of 
his inferiors and at last a merciless, degraded and dis- 
graced ruffan”’. Dr. Augustus Jessop, in his “One 
Generation of a Norfolk House”’, writes of him as follows : 


The cruelties of this monster during the next quarter of a 
century would fill a volume and the expedients he resorted to to 
hunt down Recusants Seminary Priests and Jesuits would be 
absolutely incredible were it not that the evidence of even his own 
admission is too strong to be controverted. 


To lawyers the career of Topcliffe should be of special 
interest as one long evasion of the constitutional law of 
England, united to a misuse of its forms and powers. For 
a quarter of a century he conducted with the cognizance 
and authority of Her Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy 
Council a private prison and torture house in which he 
had a free hand to torture and to rack any person who was 
committed to his charge, notwithstanding that it had 
repeatedly been judicially declared that torture formed 
no part of the penal code of England and that it was 
unknown to the English law. 

His life is in some ways an enigma. A member of an 
old and faithful Catholic family of considerable position 
—his mother being a daughter of Lord Burgh of Gains- 
borough—he apostatized and devoted his entire life to a 
relentless and vindictive persecution of his former co- 
religionists, not only priests but also men and women of 
his own class, in order that he might despoil them of their 
estates and properties by fines and sequestrations. He 
was a lawyer, at any rate to this extent, that he had in his 
early days been a student in Gray’s Inn and for many 
years was a Member of Parliament, yet he spent his life 
in all manner of illegal practices of every kind. He wasa 
graduate and a Master of Arts of Cambridge, and ful- 
filled several important offices and was entrusted with 
various public duties; yet his letters, even those 
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addressed to His Sovereign Lady Queen Elizabeth, 
display both in their spelling and in their form of expres- 
sion a very low state of education, almost approaching to 
illiteracy. 

The career of Richard Topcliffe runs almost parallel 
with that of Queen Elizabeth. According to his own 
statement he was born in 1532, the year before the 
Princess Elizabeth came into the world. He was active, 
grasping, restless, adventuring during all her reign, and he 
survived her by some eighteen months, dying on the 21st 
November, 1604, at the age of about 72. For our know- 
ledge of ‘Topcliffe and his career we are mostly indebted 
to the work of Dr. Augustus Jessop entitled One Genera- 
tion of a Norfolk House—a charming book which com- 
bines the fascination of a novel with the information of a 
history. It is from this source that the article in the 
Dictionary of National Biography has been compiled. 

Topcliffe came of a good County family “of Sowerby 
in Lincolnshire”. It appears from the Register of 
Admissions to Gray’s Inn in the British Museum that he 
entered Gray’s Inn as a law student in 1548, being then 
at the age of 16, but he did not matriculate at Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, until 1565, when he would be 32— 
an unusually late period—and he did not become B.A. 
until 1569. ‘Three years afterwards he became Member 
of Parliament for Beverley, which seat he held until the 
Parliament of 1586, when he was elected as Member for 
Old Sarum, which he continued to represent until shortly 
before his death in 1604. 

His first step in his climb to power takes the form of a 
petition for a grant of the sequestrated estates of a neigh- 
bour, Richard Norton of Norton Conyers, a man of such 
considerable property that he filled the office of High 
Sheriff of Yorkshire some few years previously. “Old 
Norton’, as he was then called, being described as “‘old 
gentleman with a reverend Grey Beard”, went out with 
the Northern Rising in November 1569, taking most 
of his nine sons with him. When the short-lived rising 
was crushed he escaped to Scotland, and thence to 
Flanders, where he and his sons lived in exile on pensions 


provided by Philip II of Spain. But, as Sir Cuthbert 
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Sharpe remarks, “worn out with age and trouble it is not 
probable that he was long burdensome on the bounty of 
the King of Spain”. However, he and his sons were 
attainted and Norton Conyers was confiscated, and the 
very next year Richard Topcliffe presented his humble 
suit to the Queen’s Majesty for a grant of the lands and 
possessions “‘lately belonging to old Norton the rebel”, 
Apparently this petition was not granted, as we hear 
nothing more about it. 

One of the characteristics of Queen Elizabeth was her 
delight in showing herself to her loving subjects in those 
royal progresses which were so great a feature of her reign, 
and which she continued until a short time before her 
death. Itisunnecessary tosay that these self-invited visits 
were often a very serious expense to those whom Elizabeth 
condescended to honour. In one case a sum of £1500, 
and in another {2000, is mentioned as the cost of a few 
days’ hospitality to the Queen and her Court, sums which 
at present value would probably represent {9000 and 
£12,000 respectively. But for some of these loyal noble- 
men and gentlemen the royal visits had a more serious 
aspect even than the considerable expense and great 
inconvenience of entertaining the Queen and the very 
large and exacting retinue which accompanied her, 
Their hospitality did not disarm the religious animosity 
of the Queen or of those by whom she was surrounded ; 
nor did any sense of the loyalty of her Catholic hosts 
influence Her Majesty, even as she bid them good-bye, 
to protect them from the persecuting laws to which all 
those who remained staunch to the Old Faith were 
amenable. 

So it was in July 1578 when the Queen went on a 
progress through Norfolk. During this journey she was 
entertained at a house called Euston Hall, near Hertford, 
by a gentleman of the name of Edward Rookwood who 
had but lately come of age and was but newly married. 
As Mr. Rookwood was not wealthy, was quite young and 
newly married, he surely deserved some consideration 
from his Sovereign. As the Queen was leaving, her host 
was permitted to kiss her hand, but immediately he was 
ordered by the Lord Chamberlain to stand aside and was 
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violently assailed with being a recusant who was unfit to 
be in the presence of, much less to touch, the sacred 
person of his Sovereign. He was directed to attend the 
Council on their journey to Norwich, where he was at 
once committed to the Castle as a recusant. It is during 
this Royal progress that we first come across Richard 
Topcliffe, and we have an account of this incident from 
Topcliffe himself—the first letter from his illiterate pen— 
which goes far to show the character and the bigotry of 
the man. 

Without attempting to reproduce his spelling, I give 
the text of the letter. 


This Rookwood was a papist of kind newly crept out of his lay 
worship. Her Majesty by some means I know not was lodged at 
his house Euston, far unmeet for her Highness but fitter for the 
blackguard nevertheless (the gentleman brought into her Majesty’s 
presence by like device) her excellent Majesty gave to Rookwood 
ordinary thanks for his bad house and her fair hand to kiss after 
which it was braved at. But my Lord Chamberlain nobly and 
gravely understanding that Rookwood was excommunicated for 
Papistry called him before him, demanded of him how he durst 
presume to attempt her royal presence, he, unfit to accompany 
any Christian person, forthwith said he was fitter for a pair of 
stocks, commanded him out of the Court and yet to attend her 
Council’s pleasure and at Norwich he was committed. And to 
decipher the gentleman to the full a piece of plate being missed 
in the Court and searched for in his hay house in the hayrick such 
an image of Our Lady was there found as for greatness, for gayness 
and workmanship I did never see a match, and after a sort of 
country dances ended, in Her Maijesty’s sight the idol was set 
behind the people who avoided. She rather seemed a beast 
raised upon a sudden from hell by conjuring than the picture for 
whom it had been so often and so long abused. Her Majesty 
commanded it to the fire which in her sight by the country folk 
was quickly done to her content and unspeakable joy of everyone 
but some one or two who had sucked of the idols poisoned milk. 


A few days afterwards on this same royal progress the 
Queen visited Mr. Thomas Townshend and his wife at 
Braconash, about six miles from Norwich. Nine of the 
neighbouring gentry, who presumably had come to show 
their respect for their Sovereign but who had hitherto 
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declined the oath for conscientious scruples, were forth- 
with arrested and were brought off to Norwich, and were 
either sent to gaol or bound over under a bond of {200, 
each to keep to their lodgings in Norwich until further 
notice. The progress, proceeding on its way to Norwich, 
was met about a mile from that City by a gentleman 
named Downes who was Lord of the Manor of Erlham, 
which he held from the Crown under the somewhat 
unusual tenure of Petit Serjeanty or service of a crossbow 
and a pair of spurs. This loyal tenant, doing suit and 
service as he was legally bound, presented the Queen 
with a pair of golden spurs, and in offering them addressed 
her in some English verses which have been preserved. 
But he too was a recusant and had not kept his Church, 
and he was therefore bidden to follow the Council into 
Norwich, where he was committed to gaol. 

It is probable that Topcliffe was one of the numerous 
minor officials which accompanied the progress. Some 
three years after the Northern Rising (about 1573) he 
had been taken into the service of Lord Burghley, though 
in what capacity there is no information. But as he was 
then Member of Parliament for Beverley and obviously 
of an accommodating and pliable character, there were 
doubtless many ways in which his remarkable talents could 
be put to use. Indeed it is not unreasonable to think 
that when, during this progress, Topcliffe saw many 
gentlemen of position and property being committed to 
gaol for not keeping their Church and being subjected to 
heavy and repeated fines for their absence from the 
reformed service, it may have opened a prospect of 
employment and of profit of which he would not be slow 
to take advantage. 

Before referring to the horrible and revolting cases of 
torture which Topcliffe inflicted on the Blessed Robert 
Southwell, the Blessed Henry Walpole and others, | may 
say a word on the use of terture generally during this 
unhappy period of the last twenty-five years of Eliza- 
beth’s reign. In a work on The use of Torture in the 
Criminal Law of England previous to the Commonwealth, 
David Jardine, Barrister Lecturer in the Middle Temple, 
writes : 
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I now proceed to the reign of Elizabeth and in the long 
catalogue of the uses of torture which occurred in the reign of a 
Sovereign whom Protestant historians delight to honour you will 
not fail to observe that many instances, and those sometimes the 
most prominent for refinement of cruelty, unquestionably and 
avowedly arose from Protestant persecution. 


He then points out that, while torture was discoun- 
tenanced and unknown to the proceedings of the Common 
Law or Constitutional Law of England, and was con- 
demned by the judges and consequently formed no part 
of the administration of the law as administered by the 
courts, it was recognized by and used by the Sovereign 
either directly or acting by her advisers, the Privy Council. 
This extra-judicial and extra-legal procedure was based 
on a warrant signed by the Sovereign or under the Seal 
of the Privy Council, acting as the mouthpiece of and 
expressing the will of the Sovereign, and was quite apart 
from and independent of the Courts of Law or of the 
judges who sat in those courts. In some of these cases of 
torture the warrant came from the Privy Council, as in 
the case of the Blessed John Felton, who published the 
Bull of Pope Pius V of Excommunication by nailing it to 
the door of the Palace of the Bishop of London, and who 
was tortured before he was hanged, drawn, and quar- 
tered at St. Paul’s Churchyard on 8 August, 1571. In 
other cases, as in that of the two servants of the Duke of 
Norfolk respecting Mary Queen of Scots, the warrant 
came direct from the gentle Gloriana. Even in this very 
case the disposition of the judges is manifested by Sir 
Thomas Smith, one of the judges named in this warrant. 
Asking to be relieved from so loathsome a task, he writes 


to Burleigh : 


I do most humbly crave my revocation from this unpleasant 
and painful toil. I assure you I would not wish to be one of 
Homer’s Gods if I thought I should be Minos Aeacus or 
Rhadamanthus—I had rather be one of the least shares in the 
Elysian Fields. 


The horrible process of torture must therefore be 
ascribed not to any defect or imperfection in the 
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Common Law of England but to the prerogative of the 
Sovereign, who, by her mere motion, by herself or through 
her Privy Council, could direct or sanction this extra- 
judicial proceeding. 

Mr. Jardine, whom I have already quoted, sums up the 
situation in these words : 


The rigour of the executive government towards the Catholics 
during this period was not less remarkable than the severity of the 
penal laws which the legislature from time to time exacted against 
them. Amongst other instruments of power which Prerogative 
had placed at the disposal of the Sovereign the torture was one 
peculiarly applicable to the discovery of the real or supposed 
treasons of religious fanatics and accordingly if we may draw our 
conclusions from the entries in the Council books there was no 
period in our history at which this instrument was used more 
frequently and mercilessly than during the latter years of 
Elizabeth’s reign. 


Apparently about this time Topcliffe had manifested 
his willingness to extract confessions from seminary 
priests, Jesuits and laymen who had been captured. 
Mr. W. B. Turnbull in his Memoir of the Reverend 
Robert Southwell writes : 


The miscreant had permission from the Queen’s Council to 
torture in any manner and to any extent short of death the 
unfortunate victims of his generally too successful search. He 
was frequently heard to say that nothing gave him greater delight 
than the torturing and butchering of Catholics, and that if his 
power were equal to his will his greatest pleasure would be to blow 
every Jesuit to powder in the air. 


This statement is confirmed by a letter to Verstegan in 
the Bishop of Southwark’s manuscripts referring to the 
arrest of Father Southwell, which states : 


Because of the often exercise of the rack in the Tower is so 
odious and so much spoken of by the people Topcliffe hath 


authority to torment in his own house in such sort as he shall 


think good. 


Indeed so much was this recognized by Essex, Burghley 
and their circle that ‘““Topcliffian customs” ‘became a 
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synonym for persecuting with torture, and the verb 
Topcliffiizare was added to the language of the court to 
signify the pleasant pastime of hunting a recusant. 
Accordingly we find from the Council books that the first 
warrant in which Topcliffe’s name is mentioned as one of 
the Commissioners dated 25 October, 1591, together with 
three others, one of them being R. Young, a follower 
and dependant of his, to examine Eustace Whyte, a 
seminary priest, and Bryan Lassy upon such articles as 
“you Richard Topcliffe shall administer unto them and 
to put them to the manacles”. After Father Eustace 
Whyte and Bryan Lassy, or Lacey, were put to the 
horrible torture of the manacles they suffered death at 
Tyburn on 10 December 1591, Father Whyte for 
“priesthood” and Lacey for relieving priests. 

During the following years Topcliffe’s name occurs 
several times in the Council books in warrants to 
put various persons to the torture. ‘There is one case 
which seems to be an exception to the rule that the courts 
were free from any connexion with this infamous practice, 
dated 21 November, 1596, in which Topcliffe is directed 
to put certain persons to the torture “upon such articles 
and information as you shall receive from the Lord Chief 
Justice of Her Majesty’s Bench”; but if I am not mis- 
taken this case was a matter of high treason and had 
nothing to do with religious persecution. Apparently in 
the view of his patrons Topcliffe executed these com- 
missions so satisfactorily that he was encouraged to 
proceed to a further triumph. Blessed Robert Southwell 
had for six years, in spite of every kind of danger, main- 
tained a wonderful fight for the faith in England, pouring 
out appeals, exhortations, treatises, poems, sometimes in 
manuscript, sometimes in print, and evading his pursuers 
with marvellous success. One of the most faithful of the 
Catholics at that time was Richard Bellamy of Uxenden 
Hall, near Harrow-on-the-Hill, whose house was an 
encouraging and comforting centre and resort for his co- 
religionists, Topcliffe became aware of the religious 
activities of Richard Bellamy and his family, and in 
January 1592 Anne Bellamy, the eldest daughter, was 
sent to the Gatehouse prison, where she was seduced, it is 
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generally believed, by Topcliffe himself. At any rate 
Anne Bellamy became entirely his tool and his agent, and 
he so worked on her fears that she urged her brother, 
Thomas Bellamy, to bring Southwell to Uxenden. Father 
Southwell (who was anxious to meet Richard Bellamy) and 
his family rode out with Thomas Bellamy to Uxenden. 
Topcliffe learned that Southwell had gone there, and being 
guided by the written instructions of the unfortunate 
Anne Bellamy, “‘directing him right unto the secret place 
within the house where he could apprehend Mr. South- 
well”’, found his victim and carried him off in triumph to 
his lodgings in Westminster from which on the following 
day he was conveyed to the Gatehouse Prison. Topcliffe 
was so triumphant at the capture of this prize that he at 
once wrote off to Elizabeth telling her of Father 
Southwell’s arrest in a letter which is an amazing combi- 
nation of illiteracy and cruelty. In it he suggests that 
his victim should be put to the torture, which he describes 
in full detail, to force him to disclose the names of his 
friends before they have time to escape. Professor 
Neale, in his recent life of Queen Elizabeth, follows many 
of his predecessors in claiming that the Queen was 
opposed to persecution and to punishment for religious 
opinions ; but I find it very difficult to accept this view 
when I find a man like Topcliffe, a mere pursuivant or 
jailer, daring to write in familiar terms to his Sovereign 
in the full conviction that his letter would be acceptable, 
and when it appears that the Queen showed no resent- 
ment at such a letter. It was part of this cynical pro- 
ceeding that the wretched Anne Bellamy—who, there 1s 
good reason to believe, had been seduced by Topcliffe— 
was made by him to marry Nicholas Jones, Topcliffe’s 
henchman and the Assistant Keeper of the Gatehouse 
Prison. Her unfortunate father was cast into prison on 
the charge of being a recusant, but really for refusing to 
settle a dowry on his guilty daughter, and he was kept in 
prison for many years until he escaped to Belgium, 
where he died. 

As suggested by Topcliffe in his letter to Elizabeth, 
Father Southwell was put to the torture in Topcliffe’s 
house in the hope that he would betray the names and 
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plans of his companions and especially of his patroness 
Lady Arundel and Father Robert Parsons, But nothing 
could be extracted from him, though his sufferings were 
so acute that on several occasions his persecutors had to 
take him down from the wall on which he was hanging as 
he appeared to be dying, but after reviving him, by 
burning paper under his nose, he was hung up again. 
Father Southwell was removed from Topcliffe’s house 
to the Gatehouse Prison, which was also under the control 
of Topcliffe. ‘There he was placed in a cell so noisome 
and filthy that when he was brought out at the end of 
the month for his examination his clothes were quite 
covered with vermin. Upon this his father presented a 
petition to the Queen humbly begging 


that if his son had committed anything for which by the laws he 
deserved death, he might suffer death ; if not, as he was a gentle- 
man he hoped Her Majesty would be pleased to order that he 
should be treated as a gentleman and not be confined any longer 


in that filthy hole. 


The courage of this appeal. brought it success, and 
Father Southwell was removed to the Tower, where his 
father was permitted to supply him with clothes and with 
the books which he asked for, which were only the Holy 
Bible and the Works of St. Bernard. 

Father Southwell was kept a prisoner in the Tower 
from July 1592 until his execution in February 1595, 
when he was hanged, drawn, and quartered at Tyburn. 
During this period he was tortured by Topcliffe no less 
than thirteen times, as is admitted by Sir Robert Cecil, 
the principal minister of Queen Elizabeth. One of the 
most astonishing features of his trial, which was presided 
over by the Lord Chief Justice Popham, Justice Owen, 
Baron Evans, and Serjeant Daniel, and was conducted by 
Coke as Solicitor General, is that Topcliffe was permitted 
to take an active part in the prosecution and interrupted 
and harried the prisoner whenever he tried to explain his 
defence, Father Leake in his account of the trial says, 
“Often they interrupted him that he could seldom or 
never end one sentence which he did begin.” Father 
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Southwell pleaded that “I am decayed in memory in 
long and close imprisonment and I have been tortured 
ten times. I had rather have endured ten executions—I 
speak not this for myself but for others, that they may not 
be handled so inhumanlie to drive men to desperation if 
it were possible.” 

Six months after the capture of Father Southwell, on 
one dark and rainy night in the middle of December 
1593, Father Henry Walpole with his brother Thomas 
and one Lingen were landed near Flamborough Head on 
the coast of Yorkshire. Before the sun set on that first 
day after landing on English soil, the three returned 
exiles—of whose voyage the spies had been warned—had 
been arrested and straightway committed to the Castle 
at York. Topcliffe’s activities were by no means con- 
fined to London. He was early on the scene and made an 
examination of the prisoners, none of whom made any 
difficulty in disclosing their names. Father Walpole at 
once declared himself a Jesuit priest but refused to give 
any information which might affect the safety or the lives 
of others. Thomas Walpole, however, was not cast in 
the heroic mould. Finding that his life was in danger, 
he gave Topcliffe all the information he wanted and even 
accompanied the officers to the seashore and dug up the 
packet of letters which Father Henry Walpole had hidden, 
on their first landing, in the sand under a stone, It was 
just at this time that Essex claimed to have discovered a 
plot on the part of the Queen’s physician, one Roderigo 
Lopez, a Portuguese, to murder the Queen. Under the 
threat of torture, the witnesses, who had denied their 
knowledge of any plot, made admissions of guilt, and Lopez 
himself made foolish confessions and in his desperation 
and terror became more and more entangled. As 
Father Walpole was known to have come from Spain, 
where he had seen and spoken with Philip II and had 
enjoyed familiar intercourse with many of the nobles of 
the Spanish Court, it was at once assumed in that period 
of panic that he must have knowledge of this plot. On 
25 February, 1594, a confession was extorted from the 
wretched Lopez; and on the very same day Topcliffe, 
who had returned to York, started with Father Henry 
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Walpole on his journey to London. All along the road 
Topcliffe gave out that he had got under his charge a 
notable Jesuit who was privy to the plot to assassinate 
the Queen, and no insult or outrage was omitted which 
might aggravate his sufferings. On his arrival in London 
he was committed to the Tower, where he remained for 
two months in solitary confinement. 

After two months the notorious Richard Young, the 
rival of Topcliffe as a priest-hunter and torturer, obtained 
an order from the Lord Keeper Puckering to examine 
“certain prisoners in the Tower who had long lain in 
oblivion and by delay and lingering matters of great 
importance are hurt and hid’, Young did not get his 
way, but a fortnight later Henry Walpole was subjected 
to his first examination before Serjeant Drewe, Sir 
Edward Coke, the Attorney General, and Topcliffe. 
The examinations of Father Walpole were continued at 
intervals during June and July, and closed with his con- 
fession some time during that month. From this time 
for some months Topcliffe apparently was allowed to 
deal with him as he pleased. ‘There is no record of what 
happened ; the darkness and the silence of the prison house 
closes on the unfortunate martyr. What he suffered, 
what tortures were applied, we shall never know. All 
that we do know is that he remained for nine months a 
prisoner in the ‘Tower, only to leave it in April 1595 for 
York, where he was subjected to the farce of a trial on the 
charge that he had abjured the realm without a licence, 
that he had received Holy Orders beyond the seas, and 
that he had returned to England to exercise his priestly 
functions, he being a Jesuit father and a priest of the 
Roman Church. Needless to say that the prisoner was 
convicted and two days afterwards, on 17 April, 1595, was 
hanged, drawn, and quartered, suffering with a courage 
and serenity which deeply impressed all the beholders, 

In the County of Staffordshire there was a Catholic 
family of considerable wealth and importance, the 
Fitzherberts. Sir Anthony Fitzherbert, who was Justice 
of the Common Pleas, died in 1538 and was succeeded by 
his third and surviving son, Sir Thomas Fitzherbert of 
Norbury, who was married to Anne, daughter and heiress 
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of Sir Arthur Eyre of Over Padley, Staffordshire. As 


there was no issue of this marriage, Sir Thomas adopted 
his nephew Thomas Fitzherbert, the son of his next 
brother John, and brought him up as his heir. Some 
time about 1583 Thomas Fitzherbert was imprisoned 
as a recusant in Derby gaol. ‘There he came under the 
influence of Topcliffe, who was not slow to realize that in 
this unstable and vicious young man was a tool through 
whom the valuable estates of the Fitzherberts might be 
confiscated. ‘Topcliffe persuaded him that if he did not 
conform speedily, the whole property would be confis- 
cated for recusancy and he would never enjoy it. 
Thomas Fitzherbert therefore was taken into the service 
of Topcliffe and he was sent off as the bearer of ‘Topcliffe’s 
triumphant letter to Queen Elizabeth on the capture of 
Father Southwell. 

The result of this combination of Topcliffe and Thomas 
Fitzherbert was that Sir Thomas Fitzherbert, after 
enduring repeated terms of imprisonment for recusancy, 
being dragged about from prison to prison, now in the 
Fleet, now in the County gaol at Derby, now at Lambeth, 
was finally committed a close prisoner to the Tower in 
January 1591. There he died in the following October, 
aged 72, after thirty years of persecution for his fidelity to 
the Faith. If Thomas Fitzherbert was an ungrateful 
nephew, he was also a disloyal son. He sent word to the 
Earl of Shrewsbury telling him when and where his father 
John Fitzherbert of Padley could be found, with the 
result that not only was his father caught and imprisoned, 
but that two priests, Nicholas Garlick and Robert 
Ludlam, were found and arrested at the same time. They 
both suffered martyrdom at Derby on 24 July, 1588. 
John Fitzherbert the father, having been confined in 
Derby gaol for a considerable period, was ultimately 
removed to London, where he was confined in the Fleet 
prison. 

But now the amazing transaction comes into view. 
Fitzherbert entered into a bond that he would pay 
Topcliffe three thousand pounds if Topcliffe would 
persecute his father John Fitzherbert, and his uncle Sir 
Thomas Fitzherbert and his maternal uncle William 
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Bassett of Langley, Derbyshire, and of Blore, Stafford- 
shire, to death. Topcliffe in 1594 sued Thomas Fitz- 
herbert on the bond for the sum of three thousand 
pounds, and Fitzherbert defended the action, on the 
grounds that the conditions had not been ‘fulfilled, 
because his father and uncle had not died from Topcliffe’s 
violence but from natural causes, and consequently that 
Topcliffe had not earned his money because he had not 
done them to death, and as regards his uncle Bassett 
Topcliffe’s claim must fail because Bassett was actually at 
liberty and in prosperity. In justice to Topcliffe it 
must be admitted that he did what he could, short of 
murder, to carry out his part of the contract and to earn 
his £3000, at least so far as Sir ‘Thomas Fitzherbert and 
his brother John were concerned, by harrying them with 
successive charges of recusancy involving heavy fines and 
ultimately constant imprisonment. At the trial in 
November 1594 in the Court of Chancery Bassett 
appeared and gave evidence of the treacherous devices 
which had been used to try to entrap him, though 
unsuccessfully. Coke, the Queen’s Attorney ‘General, 
gave evidence, apparently on behalf of the Plaintiff 
Topcliffe, openly that 


he very well had proved how effectually Topcliffe had sought to 
inform against them contrary to all equity and conscience so that 
all the Court flouting Topcliffe the matter was put over for 
secret hearing. 


The claim was so scandalous that it had to be hushed 
up, and therefore the suit was adjourned for a private 
hearing. When the case came on in private Topcliffe, 
standing somewhat stiffly to his claim, lost his temper 
and let fall some expressions which were supposed to 
reflect on the Lord Keeper and some members of the 
Privy Council, whereupon he was committed to the 
Marshalsea for contempt and kept there some months, 
While he was in prison he addressed two letters to the 
Queen, which have been preserved. As Dr. Jessop truly 
says, “two more detestable compositions it would be 
difficult to find’’, In one of them dated Good or evil 
Friday 1595 he writes to the Queen : 
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I have helpt more traitors (to Tyburn) than all the noblemen 
and gentlemen of the Court, your Counsellors excepted. And 
now by this disgrace [i.e. his imprisonment in the Marshalsea] I 
am in a fair way and made apt to adventure my life every night to 
murderers, for since | was committed, wine in Westminster had 
been given for joy of that news. In all prisons rejoicings ; and it 
is like that the fresh dead bones of Father Southwell at Tyburn 
and Father Walpole at York, executed both since Shrovetide, will 
dance for joy. 


Topcliffe was now getting on in years, and apparently 
anxious to withdraw from a business which was not with- 
out its risks. He had not won that gratitude which he 
considered he deserved. He wished to settle down in the 
capacity of a country magnate at the Fitzherberts’ place 
at Padley—“‘a delightful solitary place’ which he had no 
doubt hecould get from Thomas Fitzherbert. Sir Thomas 
Fitzherbert had made a will while in the Tower, shortly 
before his death in 1591, disinheriting his unworthy 
nephew Thomas. When Sir Thomas died Topcliffe 
learned of this will and promptly took possession of it and 
brought it to Archbishop Whitgift, presumably as head 
of the Probate Jurisdiction. Whitgift condemned the 
will, and had it destroyed, with the result that Topcliffe’s 
tool, Thomas Fitzherbert, obtained a grant of adminis- 
tration intestate as next of kin and thus became entitled 
to the Padley estates—or such of them as were left after 
the repeated fines for recusancy—as heir at law of his uncle, 
Although Thomas Fitzherbert thus became entitled to 
what remained of the Padley estates, including pre- 
sumably the Mansion House, he was not able to retain 
them, and they passed into the possession of ‘Topcliffe. 

Topcliffe’s last recorded appearance as a priest-torturer 
is in connexion with the imprisonment of Father John 

ones, a Franciscan who worked most earnestly amongst 
the faithful in and near London from 1592 to 1596. 
Father Garnett writes that after this 


good religious had laboured hard for about three years in tilling 
the vineyard of Christ with no small profit he fell into the hands 
of the heretics and was kept in prison about two years during the 
latter part of which time he was treated with less rigour and had a 
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certain amount of liberty. The quantity of good he did was 
incredible through the great concourse of Catholics that came to 
him. This state of things might have lasted some time but 
Topcliffe the persecutor put an end to it. The holy friar was 
tortured with manacles and suspended by them for hours to- 
gether. He was also stripped naked and whipped so cruelly that 
even the persecutors themselves declared that he must have charms 
to endure the torture so patiently. Indeed Topcliffe tormented 
him in his own house in such a filthy and shameless manner that 
decency compels the omission of the description. 


Finally Topcliffe had Father Jones, with a Mr. Robert 
Barnes and a Mrs. Jane Wiseman, arraigned for high 
treason in the King’s Bench Court at Westminster in 
July 1598. Refusing to plead, so as to save the jurors 
from giving an unjust verdict, he was condemned and 
ordered to be hanged, drawn, and quartered. The 
verdict was carried out at St. Thomas’ Watering a few 
days afterwards, under the direction of Topcliffe, who 
pursued his victim to the last moment of his tortured 
life. 

Topcliffe got his reward from Elizabeth by a grant of 
the Manor of Padley, to which he retired about 1602. 
He died there on 21 November, 1604, having survived 
his Sovereign. ‘The ancient property of the Fitz- 
herberts, which he obtained by fraud and violence, 
passed from his dissolute and criminal son Charles after 
a few years, and ultimately returned to the Fitzherbert 
family, who retained it for several generations. 

May it not be an omen of those happier days which 
appear more and more to be opening on the Catholic 
Church in England that quite recently the Pre-Refor- 
mation altar at Padley—which was probably the altar on 
which the Venerable Nicholas Garlick and the Venerable 
Robert Ludlam said Mass on that day when they were 
arrested with John Fitzherbert at the instigation of his 
unworthy son—was again set up in its original position 
through the pious devotion of members of the Fitz- 
herbert family, in thanksgiving for those of their 
ancestors who kept the Faith ? 

Joun Rosert O’CoNNELL. 













































8—THE NEW ZION AND THE OLD 
SEPULCHRE 
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} er events in recent world history, the anti-Semitism 
of the new German Government and the massacre of 
the Assyrian Christians in Iraq, are more closely related in 
the effect they are likely to have on the future of the 
Holy Land, and indirectly on the British Empire, than 
is generally realized. ‘The first, if the resolutions of the 
Zionist Congress are any indication, will lead to increased 
pressure on the Colonial Office to authorize accelerated 
Jewish immigration into Palestine, in an attempt to 
absorb the great number of people who are anxious to hew 
out a fresh career in Israel’s ancient homeland, free 
from the menace of the brown-shirted Nazi storm- 
troopers.* 

It has been contended in the past that there is no room 
for any further mass-immigration into Palestine, but the 
objections, if carefully scrutinized, appear to be more 
political and racial than actual and economic. A survey 
of what the Zionist colonies have actually achieved 
may be of more interest than a bald statement of general 
facts, and also prove more convincing to the reader. 
In practically every case the new colonies have been sited 
on land that has been left desolate since the day when the 
Moslem first appeared over the eastern frontiers ; the 
destruction and neglect of ancient irrigation and drainage 
works by the Arabs caused much of what had been a 
fertile and prosperous land to revert to its primeval 
state of either arid desert or malaria-haunted marsh, 
and in this condition great tracts had remained 
until the arrival of the Zionist settlers, and smaller 
groups of immigrants, drawn to the historic soil of 
Palestine. 

The great orange groves of Petach Tikvah, Rishon-le- 
Zion, Hedera and other colonies on the Plain of Sharon 
are all located on soil that had been left a sandy desolation 
of undulating ground, almost entirely uncultivated by 

* 10,000 Jewish refugees from the Third Reich have settled, to date, in 
Palestine. 
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the few Arabs who grazed their flocks in the vicinity. 
The Kinnereth colonies, on the shores of Lake Huleh 
and the Sea of Galilee, are an even more convincing 
argument ; they are sited in places that, through the 
neglect of ancient drainage works, had become almost 
untenable owing to the prevalence of malignant malaria 
and other foul diseases carried by the insects bred in the 
festering swamps. Literally hundreds of the Halutzim, 
the Zionist pioneers, have paid the price with their lives 
of reclaiming this land for their national home, and have 
not displaced or caused hardship to a single Arab in their 
gallant struggle against the consequences of centuries of 
apathy and criminal neglect. 

Even though it may be advanced that Arab peasants 
were displaced in some of the colonies on the Plain of 
Armageddon, this will be proved to be practically untrue 
when the facts of the situation are considered. In the 
case of the village of Afuleh, at the junction of the Haifa- 
Damascus and Haifa-Nablus branches of the Hedjaz 
Railway, which has been quoted as a glaring instance of 
Zionist arrogance and aggression, it is obvious that no 
hardship was inflicted on the peasant proprietors. The 
land around Afuleh belonged to a rich Syrian family, 
the Sursoks, absentee landlords, who, for a sum far above 
the actual value, sold their property to the Zionists, 
The new settlers found that the unsanitary collection 
of mud hovels standing close to the railway line was, on 
account of its entire lack of sanitation and disease- 
impregnated walls, together with the open middens, a 
deadly threat to the health of the new colony that they 
desired to build at this important junction, a colony 
already threatened with malaria by the stagnant marshes 
bordering on the torpid summer current of the River 
Kishon. ‘They accordingly wiped out these unhealthy 
and unsightly dwellings and built their own new and 
well-laid-out colony close to it. 

At once the Arab agitators, each with his own axe to 
grind, seized upon this incident, and, distorting and 
exaggerating it to suit their own conveniences, published 
it to the world at large as proof positive that the un- 


fortunate inhabitants of Afuleh had, by this act of Jewish 
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aggression, been driven either into the criminal under- 
world of the coast cities, or had had to take to the moun- 
tains as brigands in order to be able to exist at all. The 
facts are far different. Afuleh was not a village at all, as 
we understand it. It was what is called in Palestine a 
khirbet (lit. “a ruin’), ‘There were no permanent 
inhabitants, except a few wretched farm servants 
employed by the hill farmers, people who received for 
their year’s toil the princely salary of from four to eight 
pounds Palestinian, together with what milk they needed 
from the herds of their masters. ‘The actual tenant 
farmers lived in Afuleh for only a couple of weeks at 
sowing time, returning to their villages in the hills, and 
only visiting Afuleh again during the few days of harvest, 
The buildings were nearly all temporary granaries, 
where the gathered grain was stored until it was sold to 
the factors. These farmers had sufficient land around 
their own villages to be able to make a comfortable 
livelihood, but they had left the more difficult mountain- 
land untilled during the years that they had farmed the 
fatter plain, and when the land was sold to the new 
settlers all that they had to do was to return to their 
own farms and cultivate the land that had lain fallow 
for generations. The few inhabitants who had been 
the permanent residents of the khirbet either moved up 
to the villages—an exchange which must have had the 
most beneficent effect on their health—or else, in the way 
of the fellahin, moved on to fresh masters and further 
employment elsewhere. Careful enquiries, from dia- 
metrically opposed viewpoints, by both Jews and Arabs, 
failed to prove a single case of destitution amongst the 
Afuleh people directly attributable to the sale of the land 
to the Zionists. 

Even more striking is the large and flourishing township 
of Tel Aviv, the Zionist capital of Palestine. ‘This town, 
the most modern in Palestine, lies to the north of Jaffa, 
and is built on land that at the beginning of the century 
was merely sand-dunes, without any monetary value 
whatsoever. Even the most rabid Moslem does not 
have the audacity to pretend that anyone was dispossessed 
to make room for the new town. 
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There were faults on the Jewish side certainly, faults 
that were glaring in their foolishness, but they were 
understandable, and any other community or nation, 
given the same circumstances, would have been guilty 
of the same sins. ‘They were too boisterous, too cock- 
sure, too intolerant of the Moslem peasant when they 
first started mass-immigration into Palestine. Arab 
susceptibilities were unnecessarily inflamed by the atti- 
tude of some of the younger settlers, who, believing that 
they were soon to have full possession of the ancient 
home of their race, and not understanding the true state 
of the political situation, were inclined to treat the Arabs 
in a most cavalier fashion, as people who were mere 
intruders and who were about to be expelled from the 
land which they had filched from the settlers’ ancestors. 
One has not to go far to find an excuse for this attitude. 
Here were young people, fresh from the ghettos and 
repression of Eastern Europe, youngsters who had felt 
the iron heel of Anti-Semitic governments, who had 
grown up amongst the turmoil of war and its consequent 
welter of revolution and disorder, suddenly freed from 
any fear of their masters, back again with a glorious hope 
of restoring their nation to its ancient home, afire with 
the ideal of restoring Israel to its place amongst the nations 
of the earth. It is no wonder that their enthusiasm 
outran their discretion. To some extent it was their own 
fault, they had read the historic Balfour Declaration of 
2 November, 1917, as conveying what it was meant to 
promise at the time it was given. “His Majesty’s 
Government views with favour the establishment of a 
national home for the Jewish people in Palestine’, 
Britain had said, when, ringed in by enemies and with 
her back to the wall, she had made a desperate bid for 
Jewish help. They had never heard of the MacMahon 
Agreement, by which Palestine was also promised to 
the Arabs in return for help against the Turks. The 
young settlers had never even considered the studied 
ambiguity of that tiny word “‘in” in the historic Declara- 
tion. “Yes,” said the Mandatory, when she found her- 
self bound by two contradictory promises, “it is true 
that we promised you a national home, but it is to be zm 
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Palestine, not to be Palestine itself.”” What the national 
home was to be no one yet really knows ; whether it was 
to be a reserve somewhere in the country, or some form 
of institution built in a back street in Jerusalem or Jaffa, 
the Government has never had the temerity to announce, 
It has been content to follow a policy of Jatssez faire and 
to allow the whole situation to drift whithersoever it 
willed, anxiously striving to patch up matters whenever 
they seemed to be drifting beyond its control, alternately 
repressive to the utmost degree or servilely conciliatory. 
Gradually things have gone from bad to worse in so 
far as the Arab attitude towards the Zionists is concerned, 
The younger intellectuals amongst the Arab party, 
denied the usual means of livelihood that were open in 
their fathers’ times, 2 Government position, no matter 
how minor, by which they were able to reap a good 
living from the carefully fostered fears and hatred of the 
illiterate peasants, who were only too willing to buy the 
protection of any effendi in the service of the dreaded 
‘“‘Haqumeh”’ (Government), have had to turn to other 
matters to gain a living. They believe that if they can 
only rid themselves of the Western Government which 
now controls them, the palmy days of bribery and graft 
in which their fathers lived and flourished will soon 
return. The simplest way to attain this cherished end 
appears to be to persecute the new settlers, and so harrass 
the Palestine Government by enquiries from the League 
of Nations that Britain will be glad to resign her mandate. 
There was far more than met the eye in the terrible 
rising of August 1929, far more than hatred of the Jew. 
The leaders of the Arab agitation watched with misgiving 
the preparations for the construction of the great new 
harbour at Haifa, and heard with dread the talk of the 
projected pipe-line from Mosul to the same port. Be- 
lieving that, if Britain once carried these plans into 
execution, it would be more than ever difficult to displace 
her, they struck at once, in a last effort to convince Europe 
that any continued occupation of the Holy Land was 
impossible. Fortunately, mainly owing to the mag- 
nificent loyalty of that despised body the native Palestine 
Police, the rising was repressed, although hundreds 
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of both Jews and Arabs paid the price of the agitators’ 
intrigues. ‘The lesson taught to the Arabs by the stern 
action of the Government when once it was aroused, 
and the heroism of the Jewish settlers in some of the 
remote colonies, who maintained a desperate defence 
against seemingly hopeless odds, appears to have been 
lasting and effective. 

The fact remains, however, that the present system 
of administration in Palestine can never be permanent. 
It is too small a land to be able to maintain for ever the 
horde of foreign officials who at present form the bulk 
of the Government personnel. Sooner or later a great 
degree of “‘nativization”’ must take place, and control of 
their own internal affairs must be handed to the Palestin- 
ians. It may be of interest to consider the different ways 
in which thiscan bedone. As the population now stands, 
any form of strictly proportional representation on the 
Government will be absolutely impossible, the Moslems 
are too overwhelmingly in the majority, and the fierce 
intolerance and fanaticism of Islam will not long brook 
any form of restraint by the despised Christians or Jews. 
Financially and commercially the holdings of Christians 
and Jews far outweigh those of the Moslems ; in intelli- 
gence, progressiveness and handling of affairs the two 
minorities are of vastly more significance than the 
illiterate, unintelligent, effete and slothful majority. 
Religious hatred, always too easily aroused among the 
followers of the prophet, skilfully stirred by the younger 
members of the effendieh, would soon lead to a repetition 
of what has just happened to the unfortunate Assyrians 
on the borders of Iraq. ‘The Jews would be the first 
sufferers, but it would not be long ere the Christians 
followed and were made to submit to the fate that was 
theirs from the days of St. Louis to that bright day in 
December, 1917, when, once again, a Western conqueror 
strode through the ancient Jaffa Gate of the Holy City. 

But the greatest tragedy of all would be when, as will 
inevitably occur, the fierce Bedouins of the Nejd, the 
fanatical followers of the sect of Adbul Wahab, the 
dreaded Wahabites of Ibn Saoud, pour across the eastern 
frontiers, and lay the country waste, slaying both the 
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Moslems and the Unbelievers of Palestine, in an effort 
to spread their “reformed”’ doctrines amongst the dwellers 
of the sea-board. ‘These sectaries, who can only be 
compared to the Puritans of Stuart times, have returned 
to what they consider to be the primitive fervour of 
Islam. It is death amongst them to partake of the 
forbidden alcohol or tobacco, or to fail in observing the 
proper hours of prayer. Most of all, they hate any build- 
ing set apart for worship. In their zeal they have at- 
tempted to destroy the shrines of their own faith, the 
buildings and mosques in Mecca and Medina; _ and, if 
they have no respect for the places connected with the 
life of their own prophet, it is not difficult to foresee the 
fate of the Holy Sepulchre and the great Basilica of the 
Nativity. The complete destruction that has so often 
threatened their venerable fanes would at last overtake 
them, and it might be centuries before any opportunity 
arose for their restoration. Nothing is more certain, 
should Palestine be proclaimed an independent state 
under a strictly proportionate Government, than first 
there will be a terrible massacre and spoliation of all that 
the Jews have accomplished in the last few years of bitter 
trial and struggle, followed by an intense persecution 
of the Christians, hated and execrated as they are by their 
Moslem countrymen for their superior education and 
for the posts so many of them hold under the Mandatory 
Power. As surely as day follows night, the Wahabites 
will, as soon as all shadow of European protection is 
withdrawn, sweep in irresistible hordes across the Jordan, 
lay everything waste before them, and slay all, whether 
Moslem, Christian or Jew, who do not subscribe to their 
tenets. 

But there zs a solution, one that would build Palestine 
into a strong, virile and independent state. First of all 
let Britain be courageous, let her face the storm which the 
Moslem agitators in Jerusalem and Jaffa will certainly 
attempt to arouse. First of all, allow Jewish immi- 
gration on a large scale. ‘There are tens of thousands 
of Jews of the best type who are only too anxious to cast 
off the dust of terror-ridden Germany and to start life 
afresh in the ancient homeland of their race. There 1s 
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room for them in Palestine, room for eight times the 
present Jewish population, and that without causing hard- 
ship to a single Arab. Let the facts be faced, it is a 
frontier country, facing towards one of the most warlike 
areas on earth. Form Jewish cantons, or States, in 
Palestine. Let them be autonomous within their own 
boundaries, but owing allegiance to the Federal Govern- 
ment in Jerusalem, which in turn would be under the 
protection of the present Mandatory, in so far as its foreign 
relations and external defence were concerned, and, on 
account of its border position, have conscription through- 
out the Federated States of Palestine, each State to have 
full control over its own armed forces. The present 
Emirate of Transjordania could be an entirely Moslem 
State, also from three miles south of Bethlehem on the 
north, the edge of the Judean hills to the west, the Dead 
Sea to the East, and the Red Sea to the south, another. 
The third Moslem State might have the same western 
borders and run from Ramallah northwards as far as a 
line Megiddo-Jezreel-Beisan-Jisr Majammeh, with the 
Jordan as its eastern frontier. 

The Jewish cantons or States should also be three in 
number, the first lying west of the southern Moslem’s 
State’s borders, from a line Bab-el-Wad on the Jerusalem- 
Jaffa road, through the Trappist monastery of El Latrun, 
south of the lands of Ramleh, excluding the town of 
Jaffa and on to Tel Aviv ; the second to be north of this 
line as far as the point of Carmel, excluding the towns of 
Tulkarm, Tiybeh and Qualgqiliyeh, which would be 
contained in the northern Arab State. The third Jewish 
State would include the remainder of the Plain of Jezreel, 
of Armageddon, curve past Mount Tabor, and run in a 
five-mile-wide strip from the Jordan and Sea of Galilee 
to the northern end of Lake Huleh, including the town of 
Safed. 

The Christians would have one State, with Nazareth as 
its capital, and including Cana and Sefforis, the birthplace 
of Our Lady, whilst a composite Druze-Metwalli State 
would lie across the “‘top”’ of Palestine, south of the present 
Syrian frontier and north of a line St. John of Acre- 
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allah, including Jerusalem, would be an independent 
district, with an administration modelled something 
after the District of Columbia in America, or, more com- 
plete parallel, like Acre under the Seventeen Princes in 
Crusading days. This District of Jerusalem would be 
the hardest to control and the most difficult to manage, 
but, given sufficient forces from the three groups of 
States, and good will, it should not prove impossible, 
Equal distribution of force and a Commission of Three, 
one member from each community, with an impartial 
High Commissioner in charge, an official appointed by the 
League of Nations, should meet the situation. This High 
Commissioner would, however, be the ruler of the District 
only, and not the Governor of the Federated States, 
and would merely rank as one of the State heads in the 
Federal Government. 

At this juncture one is tempted to allow oneself todream 
a little. The Christians are numerically the weakest 
of the three communities. They would find it difficult 
to produce men to fill the ranks of the force required for 
their own protection and for the garrisoning of their 
interests in the Holy City. Well, the old Order of 
the Hospital still exists—in Rome the Knights of St. 
John of Jerusalem still have their active headquarters 
—they have only ceased their functions as the watchdogs 
of Christendom for under a century and a half—the 
Order can easily be active again—the /Jangues become 
revivified and the black mantle of the Hospital be seen 
again in the ambulatories of the Holy Sepulchre—armed 
and equipped afresh for its ancient task—the soldiers 
of the Christian Holy Places. Vocations to such an 
Order would surely not be hard to find—and the weak 
Christian State would have a fine fighting force at its 
disposal. 

But that is dream, merely a case of the wish being 
father to the thought—the hard facts of the situation 
again need our scrutiny: the Moslem character is such, 
at least amongst the Palestinians, that any indication 
that the Jewish and Christian States were well able to take 
care of themselves would immediately lead to the abandon- 
ment of any idea of plundering the minorities or raiding 
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their territories. Formalities between the States of the 
Federation would be kept at a minimum, there would be 
no internal Customs, passports or frontier control between 
them. The whole of the country would be subject 
to the same criminal and civil law, whilst a small federal 
police force would maintain order, although a State 
force would be the normal guardians of the peace. 
Warrants would have to bear the signatures of the elected 
Commissioners at Jerusalem, whilst the protecting Power 
would only deal with the Federal Government, and no 
State would have the right of secession from the 
Federation. 

It may be argued that Palestine is only a tiny country— 
it is; and that all these states and districts, with their 
administration, will be far too much for such a small 
land to bear. That would be true were not the situation 
as absolutely unique as the country is itself. ‘The three 
great religions of mankind meet here, all of them have 
vital interests involved. Seven-eighths of the world is 
interested with what happens there. Islam is concerned 
with Jerusalem and the shrines of its religion in that city ; 
Israel seeks to return to the home from which, two thous- 
and years ago, it was forcibly expelled ; whilst Christen- 
dom looks with affection on the scene of its Founder’s 
earthly Labours and Death. It is the land-bridge 
between Asia and Africa, an essential halting place on the 
new air-routes to India and Australia, and the “tap” 
through which the oil and all the other riches of the Middle 
East will flow. There is money and to spare for its 
development and peaceful settlement. The Jews rightly 
believe that they have a title to the whole of the ancient 
Land; the Arabs also justly feel that thirteen centuries 
of occupation gives them at least “‘squatters’”’ rights to 
remain ; whilst Christendom knows that it has the right 
of free and unrestricted access to its Shrines. Between 
these three viewpoints some compromise is doubtless 
necessary—the Jewish States will serve to support a large 
and flourishing people, the Arabs States are sufficient 
for the Moslem population, whilst the Christians should 
be content with their State in Galilee, and full partner- 
ship in the District of Jerusalem, The question of the 
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smaller Christian bodies such as the Orthodox, the Copts, 
the Armenians and the Syriacs is a matter that can be 
arranged within that community itself when the greater 
problems are settled. 

There is no other solution, at least no other appears 
evident at present. The good faith of the Arabs cannot 
be trusted; allowed full governance over the none- 
Moslem minorities, the Assyrian débacle will repeat it- 
self. ‘The Mandatory can be recompensed for the trouble 
and expense it has incurred by being allowed to proclaim 
Haifa and its environs as a Crown Colony, thereby 
ensuring it not only a naval and seaplane base, as well as 
an impregnable fortress on the flank of any army in- 
vading Palestine with the intention of capturing the Suez 
Canal, but giving control of the “tap” through which the 
rich merchandise and oil of the hinterland is bound to flow, 

The relationship of the States will probably be stormy 
in the commencement, but the fact of freedom from 
foreign and Western domination and the growing 
prosperity of the Jewish States, which will be first watched 
with envy by the Moslems in the hills and then emulated 
by them, will gradually lead to a slackening of the fires 
of religious and racial tolerance, and gradually weld the 
country, in a generation or less, into one homogeneous 
whole, well capable of withstanding any attack in force | 
from the East or any disturbance fomented by malcon- 
tents in their midst. Otherwise the end is certain: 
continual pogroms and massacres whenever the Moslems 
feel strong enough to attempt them, the final withdrawal 
of the Mandatory, and another page of blood in the 
ensanguined history of this most unhappy Holy Land that 
will compare with the most lurid episodes in its history. | 

Let us take advantage of the crucial time in which 
we live to accomplish, at least, one thing: the permanent 
safety of the Holy Places in which Our Lord suffered and 
died, the free access to them which is our right ; as well | 
as Justice for Judah’s wandering people and fair-dealing 
for the Arab inhabitants of the land that all love. Now | 
is the time; if we let it pass, maybe another seven cen- 
turies will again be needed ere it occurs again. 


Douctas V. DuFF. 
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Arr. 9.--THE DIVINE COMEDY 
1. The Divine Comedy. With a translation by M. B. Anderson. 


In 3 vols.; 25. each. (Clarendon Press.) 

2. The Inferno. With a translation by Lawrence Binyon. (Mac- 
millan, 7s. 6d.) 

3. The Paradiso. With a translation by Geoffrey Bickersteth. 
(Cambridge University Press, 12s. 6d.) 


— translations of the Divine Comedy were 
always good, and have steadily improved. Carey’s 
soon became a classic ; Longfellow’s was also good, and 
closer in every way to the original. Others followed in 
terza rima ; and Mr. Anderson’s, prepared for the Dante 
Centenary, was a noble performance, which when it 
followed its original to the heights caught not a little 
from the same ethereally coloured skies. Mr. Anderson’s 
performance did not receive as much notice as it deserved ; 
and though it has now been taken over by the Clarendon 
Press into the World’s Classics, being beyond question 
the best translation of the Divina Commedia as a whole 
that has yet appeared, it has not deterred Mr. Binyon 
from beginning on the Jnferno, nor Mr. Bickersteth from 
giving us another Paradiso. 

Both Mr. Binyon and Mr. Bickersteth have succeeded 
in avoiding some rather monotonous mannerisms of Mr. 
Anderson’s, exchanging them for something simpler 
and more English. We prefer, as a whole, Mr. Binyon’s 
Inferno, but not, as a whole, Mr. Bickersteth’s Paradiso. 
Mr. Anderson’s Purgatorio has not yet had to meet 
contemporary competition. 

Trained in the classics as educated Englishmen have 
long been, few have been able to cope with the Italian 
of Dante, though it can hardly be doubted any longer 
that the Divine Comedy is in every sense a richer and 
finer poem than Homer or Virgil has given us. These 
excellent translations are therefore a landmark in English 
culture. That masterpiece is richer for having a Catholic 
theme, a theme infinitely subtler, more august, and more 
profound than the classic epics, or Greek, or Shakes- 
pearean tragedy. No poet has ever risen so high as 
Dante in the Paradiso, none has ever added so much of 
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history and philosophy to personal passion and im- 
mediate experience, and even the purest mysticism of 
English poetry is elementary in comparison with the 
spiritual experience of Dante. 

His experience is not the less significant to us to-day 
because he pictures the world after death in the images 
of sense. It is true that the modern mind recoils from 
what Dante shares with Islam, an insistence on gross 
physical detail in the sufferings of the damned. The 
modern mind recoils from any idea of damnation at all; 
and even to those who do not hesitate to accept the 
dogma of the Church on the subject, the change of 
emphasis is enormous. It is the loss of God, rather than 
the physical suffering, which is now explained as the 
essential of damnation: and even though the mention 
of pain has not been eliminated from the dogmatic 
statement, it is recognized that in the eternal state which 
is not endless duration, but immediate unsuccessiveness, 
change is inconceivable ; and the burning by fire must 
have a meaning too essential for physical combustion to 
be other than a suggestion. Furthermore, we realize 
that we have the vaguest ideas as to how the place of 
utter godlessness is peopled, and there are many priests 
who explain that, though the Catholic must believe in 
hell, he is not asked to say who—if anyone—is 
there. 

All this is very different from the temper of the 
Inferno, the poem which has lately occupied so modern 
a scholar and poet as Mr. Binyon. How is it that in the 
modern World, and even to non-Catholics, the Inferno 
has retained its literary, if not its theological, power ? 

Its first claim is that of its very nature, it is of the 
essence of great literature, the secret of which is that 
it makes the personal experience of a few, or small 
events, or even a familiar scene, pregnant with the 
grandeurs of all life, and suggests eternity. Dante 
begins with eternity, and there he finds the spirits 
living infinitely occupied with the tragedies of their 
life on earth. No episode in the poem is better known 
than that of Paolo and Francesca, no line more often 
quoted and translated than: 
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Nessun maggior dolore 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria. 
“A sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier things.” 


Now the essence of this story is the commonest stuff 
of melodrama: illicit love. But Dante gives this illicit 
love every touch of delicacy and beauty; he relates it 
with the warmest sympathy and makes it into a scene 
that at once thrills Italian schoolchildren and intrigues 
with its high skill the literary connoisseur. 

The Divine Comedy has that resemblance to the Fourth 
Gospel: it shows the mind of one whose philosophy 
was so mature that it has all the dramatic simplicity of 
a highly wrought art of narrative. In neither, however, 
does human sympathy blunt the edge of theological 
ruthlessness, and perfect love is seen to be complete with 
inexorable justice. For to the Catholic life is music: 
every string must be tuned to vibrate with precise 
vibrations ; every detail matters, for it has involved in 
it grace and eternity. ‘Time, in changes and chances, 
strikes the keynote of eternity ; the notes of the quality 
of a heart are so tense and so insistent that they will 
make the most imposing masonry of unseen reality 
sway and crumble. 

But it is not the simple Tuscan scene, or the familiar 
pictures of Tuscan life, which Dante paints into eternity ; 
it is still more the factions which fought with him or 
against him, and the political interests which played 
around the Papacy in his lifetime. That lifetime came 
at the end of the greatest century of Catholic achieve- 
ments that history has so far given us. At the culmina- 
tion of it, Boniface VIII summoned pilgrims to Rome 
for a Holy Year of stupefying success, and shortly after, 
in the Bull Unam sanctam, summed up the highest 
claims of the Popes as governors not only of the Church, 
but also of the kingdoms of their world and their glory. 

Dante did not accept every syllable of this Bull, but 
to him the Papacy was a divinely appointed institution, 
and the Pope the Vicar of Christ as the human head of 
the Church. An insult to the Pope was an insult to the 
Saviour, and he who insulted the Holy Father brought 
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back the vinegar and the gall to the Sufferer on the 
Cross. None the less, and in fact by so much the more, 
did Dante deplore and arraign the shortcomings of 
individual Popes: and he does not hesitate to place 
Boniface VIII, who was probably the only Pope whom 
he had seen, low in the depths of hell, with his head 
buried in a hole, while fire is applied to the soles of his 
feet, and runs in torment down to his quivering thighs. 
This is a central episode in a recurring theme which 
makes the Divine Comedy an introduction to a most 
significant period in the history of Europe and of the 
Church. His theme involves all the great issues of the 
Middle Ages, and without a knowledge of them much 
of his poem is unintelligible ; on the other hand, once 
understood, they give sense and significance to a struggle 
to which historians now give the attention it deserves. 
It has often been noticed that the Juferno is the part 
of Dante’s work which most people read. They read it 
not so much for edification as for its high dramatic 
power, its highly flavoured memories of life and history, 
and for the corrosive force of the imagery which seems 
to cut the hardest metal out in sharp relief, and then 
throw it up in high lights and flashing colour, the light 
and colour of a fiery furnace. But its value does not end 
there. Its imagery Professor Asin has shown only in 
recent years to be borrowed from Islam. Although this 
is grotesque and abhorrent not less to our judgment than 
to our taste, the Jnferno has yet a moral quality. It 
treats with great subtlety and precision of the gamut of 
depravity and weakness; and in its suggestion of an 
appropriate physical torment for each hideous sin it 
satisfies the mind’s craving for order, a craving which 
is one of the instincts essential to the arts and literature. 
For each of them rises to success only in so far as it 1s 
ordine dt perfezione ammtrata ; only in so far, that is to 
say, as it has the delightful resplendence of an intelligible 
perfection. And in the grim scenes of Dante’s Hell 
neither order is wanting, nor splendour, nor, we may 
even say, delight. For, apart from the music of his verse, 
Dante often appeals to our sense of satisfaction—appealing 
with strong flavours, such as chutney to the palate 
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rather than a pear. But as we said, it is true, and easily 
verified, that in Italy even boys enjoy Dante’s Hell. 
They are more at home in it than in the Purgatorio. 

And yet the Purgatorio is in every sense but that of 
acrid flavour a finer piece of work. It is true that the 
poet is still occupied with suitable punishment for sin, 
and these are still severe, but a kindly light lends beauty 
even to suffering for sin, and heavenly wisdom keeps 
opening on the holy souls, while the Divine Office of 
the Church pours its chaste melodies upon the listening 
ear. A fine example of the quality of the poet’s mind is 
given in the paraphrase, or rather elaboration, of the 
Pater Noster ; this is Mr. Anderson’s translation : 


Our Father, ‘Thou who dwellest high in Heaven 
not circumscribed, save by the Love immense 
that to Thy first Creation Thou hast given, 

Praised be Thy Name and Thy Omnipotence 
by all created beings, emulous 
to render thanks to Thy sweet effluence. 

Let peace from Thine own Kingdom come to us 
for with all reach of soul that in us lies 
we cannot win it if it come not thus, 

As Thine own holy angels sacrifice 
their will to Thee, while they Hosannah sing, 
so let men do with penitential sighs. 

This day to us our daily manna bring 
for in this desert rough, in utter dearth 
we backward go, when most endeavouring. 

As we forgive to everyone on earth 
the wrongs we bore, so graciously do Thou 
forgive us, and look not upon our worth. 

Put not to proof before our ancient foe 
our power of will, so easily undone 
but liberate from him who spurs it so. 


This is an excellent example of Dante’s most special 
gift: his exposition of his religion in its intellectual 
eagerness and its mystical devotion with an extreme 
poetical elegance. An earlier and better Chateaubriand, 
he dispenses us from religious argument by winning us 
with a consideration so eloquent and so charming that 
it is irresistible. How many arguments one can hear for 
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prayer for the dead! Dante sums them up in three 
lines : 


Surely we ought to give them aid to clear 
the stains they carried hence, that light and chaste 
they issue forth upon the starry sphere.* 


This is perhaps the most precious quality of all in Dante: 
the grace with which he speaks of the sublimest truths, 
But it is combined not only with personal passion, but 
with an unrivalled genius of the imagery of lights and 
fires, so that we feel rather than see the aerial brilliance 
with which he invests the life of Paradise. 

There are many beauties in the Purgatorio; they are 
the beauties of Italy, and especially of Tuscany ; but 
then his eyes pass over them to fix upon the secrets of 
the sky. ‘To Shelley, and Shelley alone, has he taught 
his peculiar skill in conveying in musical words the 
mysteries of light and air, giving us with the impression 
of colour the soul of colours living within them. St. 
Augustine called the light the queen of colours, and to 
Dante the colours were a hierarchy with light as their 
queen. No doubt each had for him a symbolic meaning, 
and it is a work of research yet to be done to trace out 
the symbolism of colour which he employed. For it is 
certain that he viewed them as one with the spiritual 
energy they signified. It is in no idly decorative sense 


that he calls the blessed Virgin 


that beauteous sapphire 
From which all heaven takes its lucent blue. 


The translucence of sparkling light from a heavenly 
world comes into the earthly paradise in which he 
completes the Purgatorio. It was, he says, a living light, 
which opened its beauty to the air, as though drawing 
aside a veil to the harmony of heaven. It is in this light 
that he regains the sight of her whom he had loved long 
since, and whom his ideal fervour had gradually identi- 
fied with the gift of mystic vision. 


* Mr. Bickersteth’s version, 
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As I have often seen at break offday 
the eastern region of the sky all rose 
with the other heaven in limpid fair array 
And the new sun, shadowed with mist, disclose 
a face so temperate these eyes of ours 
could long endure the radiance it throws 
So in the bosom of a cloud of flowers, 
flung in the air and drifting to the ground, 
from the angelic hands in blossom showers, 
In veil of white, with olive fillet crowned, 
appeared to me a Lady in mantle green, 
with colour of living flame invested round. 
And to my spirit that so long had been 
out of her presence, which did ever move 
me to stand trembling and abashed of mien, 
Virtue descending through her from above 
attested, without witness of the eyes 
the great tenacity of earthly love.* 


If this were all, and we have asserted it to be the highest 
excellence of Dante, he would be less successful. His 
fierce attacks and coarse imagery are the sinews of genius, 
and the fact must be faced that through the most 
ethereal of his lights and fires he leads us to his heaviest 
attacks on simony, on the popes’ preoccupation with 
temporal power, and on their unhappy relations with the 
French monarchy. Without defending his excesses as a 
Ghibelline, one can still vindicate his taste as a poet. 
And we cannot fail to notice how recurrently his most 
lofty descriptions are followed by his heaviest invective. 
There was no negligence in that disciplined spirit ; his 
loins were habitually girded for a life of energy; and 
it was in the tension of his ecstasies that he most bitterly 
resented the sins and vices he found in the central 
organism of the infallible Church. ‘To him there was 
no sharp distinction between the visible and the invisible 
worlds. The Catholic life was sacramental. It was a 
constant interaction for spiritual purposes of visible with 
invisible things. And just as he uses the imagery of the 
air to suggest the utmost mysteries of the life which is 
hidden in God, so he comes back from the experiences 


* Mr. Bickersteth’s version. 
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which had baffled even his power of expression and 
suggestion to declaim with all his strength against the 
faults and scandals that both marred the beauty and 
sapped the power of that Divine organism which was his 
unerring guide into the sublimest secrets of truth and 
love. His poem, we say, is the better for it; for if we 
turn to Shelley’s Epipsychidion we see how soon the 
unrelieved poetry of air and clouds and idealism begins 
to lack the power to bear us upward. Dante soars 
beyond the clouds, but with strength enough to carry 
a load of dynamite which at any moment he can dis- 
charge with killing aim. It is above all in his comments 
on his contemporaries that they live. 

If the Purgatorio is the most general in the variety of 
its scenes and subjects, the Paradiso far outshines it in 
ethereal imagery, in philosophic subtlety, and in Catholic 
mysticism. Nowhere is the thought of the Church so 
elegantly, so persuasively spoken, nowhere is poetry 
raised by such a noble theme to the roseate snows of its 
Andes. It is in translating the Paradiso so well as they 
have done that Mr. Anderson and Mr. Bickersteth have 
done us such noble service. On the whole, as we said, 
Mr. Anderson’s translation is perhaps preferable: but 
in not a few passages Mr. Bickersteth excels him, in 
freer, simpler, and more surprising phrases. Let us take 
the opening of the eighth canto, in Dante: 


Solea creder lo mondo in suo periclo 
che la bella Ciprigna il folle amore 


raggiasse, volta nel terzo epiciclo, 
All that Mr. Anderson can make of this is : 


The world was in its peril wont to hold 
that the fair Cyprian was raying out 
wild love, in her third epicycle rolled. 


But Mr. Bickersteth, not less exact, is far freer and 
clearer : 
“T'was the fair Cyprian, pagans once believed 
who, whirled in the third epicycle, rayed 


love-frenzy down on mortals, 
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The range, the variety, and the preciseness of Dante’s 
interest in the world—these, we have said, are the sinews 
of his sublimity. But it is more interesting to trace in 
the Paradiso the elements which are unique in the high 
excellence of theme and treatment. 

One cannot ignore the quality of his love for Beatrice. 
Here was an experience so intense that it mingled through 
all his life with his intensest thoughts on earth and 
heaven ; it lived not in the flesh but in the eyes, and 
had been evidently an intuitive unity so rapid and so 
complete that ever after it enhanced all his idealities, 
and enriched all his ideas of beauty with the ardour of 
the heart. It set his inmost soul on fire, and did not 
leave him till the mysticism of St. Bernard, and the 
intercession of the blessed Virgin, led him to the vision 
of the Holy Trinity. And as he taught that all excel- 
lence and all love came from God, so this rare privilege 
of intellectual love was a divine secret which had come 
from the Father of Lights to lead back through a life 
of noble idealism on earth and so upwards through the 
rank of the heavenly host. It thrilled him anew, and 
carried him upwards into higher mysteries of bliss, every 
time his eyes met the eyes of Beatrice. ‘This idea of a 
heavenly secret being hid in a human rapture is one to 
which English poetry is not a stranger; it has been 
expressed with touching subtlety in the Evxtaste of 
Donne, and it had been worked out with great precision 
by Dante’s predecesssor in literary mysticism, Ibn Arabi, 
of Murcia. When we know the work of Ibn Arabi, as 
Professor Asin has taught it to us, the idea, so long 
current, and still repeated by Professor Vossler, that it 
came from Germany, can no longer be entertained. The 
experience was the purest form of mystic passion, 
living in the eyes, and passing through the eyes to the 
souls whom it united in a fervour which taught them 
the most they knew of spiritual life, and gave them wings 
towards the understanding of heavenly things. 

With this comes another unity: the mysticism, or 
unity of heart and mind with God, which Dante obtained 
in his acceptance of the will of God. This teaching is 
essential to all Christian mysticism, and before Dante’s 
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time had been worked out with peculiar precision by 
St. Thomas and St. Bonaventura, two of the authors 
whom Dante most admired. It has since been developed 
by St. Francois de Sales and Pére de Caussade, but no- 
where is it stated more admirably than in Piccarda’s 
answer in the third canto of the Paradtso. 


‘Tell me,” the poet had asked her : 


But tell me, ye who tarry here in bliss, 
would ye not fain ascend to regions higher 
to win more friends, or to see more than this ? 


The answer was that in Paradise 
Nay, here she answered, Jove 15 fate. 


Nay, ’tis the essence of this blessed state 
to dwell within the Will Divine alone, 
whereby our wills with His participate, 

So that throughout the realm, from zone to zone, 
we pleasure the whole realm without surcease, 
and please the King who inwills us with His own 

And in His Will is our eternal peace. 


E’n la sua volontade e nostra pace. ‘The famous line has 
as much meaning for earth as heaven. It takes us to 
the heart of the Catholic religion, and indeed of all 
spiritual life, and it solves the mystery of both creation 
and redemption. It means not more the stilling of 
desire than the satisfaction of the mind, because it means 
a content in the acceptance of faith. Dryden has 
written : 

Thy throne is darkness in the excess of light, 

A blaze of glory which forbids the sight. 

O teach me to believe Thee thus concealed 

And seek no further than Thyself revealed. 


So Dante speaks with the same finality of predesti- 
nation : 
Predestination ! Ah, how far afield 


thy root from vision of their intellect 
to whom the first cause was not all revealed. 
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Judge then, you mortals, with restraint ; for we 
to whom the sight of God is granted, still 
know not, how many the elect shall be ; 

And us this very lack with joy doth fill 
because we find our crowning good herein, 
that what is willed by God we also will. 


This mystical quality of a faith which is both loving 
trust, and trusting love, is both the repose and the spur 
of the thinking. Dante was a keen Thomist. He saw 
the universe arrayed in all its subtlety as a hierarchy of 
act and potentiality—the motive of act, the essential 
act, being thought. It is the pure intelligences, the 
disembodied intelligences, the intelligences which know 
intuitively—therefore which are the most active beings 
in creation. Human intelligence, which is active but 
which needs the food of a reality outside itself, must 
distinguish between the essential reality given by thought 
and discernible by thought, and the palpable reality in 
the world of sense. And this, which is the groundwork 
of Christian Aristotelianism, will be found in the Paradiso. 
It is the weakness of Dante’s system that the relation 
between them, and their interdependence, is not ex- 
plained, or even defined. It is an enterprise which is 
still awaiting the psychologist. And the key to its 
solution is no doubt the fact that in the final Reality an 
infinite fate informs an infinite Potentiality. 

That relation is best suggested by the nature of love ; 
and so it is that Beatrice as the object of Dante’s love is 
his guide into Paradise. For love, which is the strongest 
and deepest movement of a being towards that which it 
takes as its essential good, is what most enlarges and 
enriches the nature of man: and where is love enkindled 
but in the attraction of a presence which awakens a 
delighted admiration, and which seems a vision of per- 
fection? For such is beauty. It is the sense of this 
ardour for an elevated and entrancing excellence which 
raises the Paradiso above all other poems. Throughout 
the whole of the Commedia one may trace the conviction 
that love is the movement of the heart towards good, 
and that all evil comes from an error of sense or judg- 
ment as to what is really desirable. It is therefore by 
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light and seeing that we are guided to move our natures 
towards that which is truly good, and to attain through 
all ranks of creatures to the central height where, in 
attaining, the ardent soul finds that final and ineffable 
Worth which is at once the origin, the criterion, the sum 
and the perfection of all the values in the universe. 


I saw in its abysmal light immersed 
together in one volume bound with love 
what is throughout the universe dispersed. 


And yet, though Dante insists with the Dominicans that 
the final blessedness consists in seeing rather than in 
loving (and it is typical of his vigorous intellectualism 
that he should insist that love follows on the contempla- 
tion of beauty), yet he is always guided upwards and 
onwards towards that unspeakable vision by his love for 
individual souls. ‘There is Beatrice who left “‘the trace 
of her dear feet in hell for his redeeming’. ‘There are 
Matelda and Piccarda, and Virgil, and the souls of many 
just men made perfect through the vocation of govern- 
ment or of philosophy. But as he rises higher, he is 
absorbed more in the mystics and the saints. Beatrice 
leaves him at last in the presence of St. Bernard, and 
St. Bernard prays for him to the Blessed Virgin. And 
the Blessed Virgin brings him to where all minds fail, 
the immediate contemplation which he suggests to us of 
that perfect and inter-resplendent circle of rainbow light 
and colour, the Trinity in Unity. 

Nor does the poem become more dull and more 
austere as it rises into the ineffable. On the contrary, 
the poet’s heart is more and more fervently engaged, 
and he speaks of those last experiences in the Empyrean 
with more poignancy and more tenderness than he had 
ever allowed to human relationships. Even Beatrice, 
who drew his soul out into hers as he gazed into the 
paradise of her eyes, had been a child whom he had seen 
once when he was himself a boy or eight or nine; so 
that it is clear that he is an example of that love which 
shows the theories of Freud to be nonsense, because 
instead of being a sublimation of an instinct of the flesh, 
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its force, even though it can involve the flesh, so plainly 
functions most freely when it takes its origin in the 
magnetic attractions of spirits, an origin which, traced 
further, is found to be the perfect spirit of love which 
unites in infinite joy the Knower with the Known. 

And so, as Dante moves into the exclusive society of 
the saints, he catches from them that quality in their 
love which is peculiarly holy, the love which brings them 
to unite with the source and end of their love in a 
recognition which is both humility and rapture. 

That true vision of the soul, which all can cultivate 
and yet which is so rare, is adoration. It is in adoration 
that Dante attains the joyful end of his poem, the joy 
which made him call it a comedy, the joy which echoe 
the opening of the Gloria in Excelsts, and which is the 
guidance of our aspiration in the familiar words 
“Hallowed be Thy Name’. For although the poet 
insisted that words are poor and weak beyond expression 
to convey the glory by which all things live and move, 
as it is true that the miracle of the lily glistening on its 
stem is less august than the mysterious power which 
distilled its beauty from the bacteria of the earth, yet 
there are words of power, words of eternal life, words 
which are the very light of the mind. And it is one 
essential function of the highest spirituality not to 
disdain these words of power, but to find them. For 
the artist is a delegate of both creation and revelation, 
which are neither of them diminutions of God’s hidden 
glory, but manifestations of it, increasing it where alone 
it can be increased, in the outer realms of reality through 
which Dante leads us to the central truth. 


Ropert SENCOURT. 








Art. 10.—DRAMA IN THE MEDIAEVAL CHURCH 


The Drama of the Mediaeval Church. By Karl Young. 2 vols, 
(Oxford University Press, 635.) 


TS spite of a growing interest in mediaeval culture, the 
Latin drama of the Church is still little known at first 
hand. The vernacular miracle-plays and moralities are 
read pretty widely ; the earlier drama from which they 
rose is generally taken on trust. Whether or not this 
neglect is serious, it is easily explained, for till now there 
has been no convenient corpus of texts; Chambers’ 
Medtaeval Stage is deservedly praised as a guide, but its 
rapid treatment of developments and its meagre quota- 
tions scarcely allow the student to form his own judg- 
ment upon the plays themselves. The new work of 
Professor Young covers a shorter period—it ends where 
vernacular drama begins; but within that period it 
offers a long series of carefully edited texts with a con- 
tinuous commentary—lucid, sympathetic, and informed 
with an admirable liturgical sense. The work was 
necessary ; its execution is authoritative. 

Since his subject is the ecclesiastical drama, Professor 
Young dismisses briefly those contemporary dramatic 
forms which were of secular origin. Throughout the 
Middle Ages minstrels and joculatores gave entertain- 
ments in the tradition of classical mime and pantomime ; 
mummers presented folk-plays, of the kind which long 
survived in England in such plays as St. George and the 
Turkish Knight; and there were clerkly Latin comedies, 
distantly emulating Terence but never intended for the 
stage—among them, though hardly of them, the master- 
pieces of Hrosvitha. “With these three dramatic 
traditions the plays of the Church had no direct 
association.” 

Turning to the true source of the Church’s drama, 
Professor Young asks what dramatic elements are 
inherent in the liturgy itself, premising that for him 
drama is essentially impersonation. “A play is, above 
all else, a story presented in action, in which the speakers 
or actors impersonate the characters concerned.” In 
this sense the Mass is not a drama, since 
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the central act is designed not to represent or portray or 
merely commemorate the Crucifixion, but actually to repeat 
it... . Just as Christ sacrificed Himself on the Cross, so in the 
Mass He is present invisibly, and sacrifices Himself again. .. . 
The celebrant remains merely the celebrant, and does not under- 
take to play the part of his Lord. He is only the instrument 
through which Christ acts. 


Seeing that the word “‘drama”’ means in the first place 
precisely ‘“‘action”, it might seem inopportune thus to 
insist on the secondary sense and exclude the primary. 
But the secondary is after all the current sense, and, 
since it is used consistently through the book, it may 
conveniently be accepted. On this definition, then, the 
Mass is not a drama; nor certain liturgical ceremonies 
of appealing symbolism or vivid pageantry. The 
Veneration of the Cross, the blessing of fire, candle and 
font, the consecration of a church, are as free from 
dramatic impersonation as Palm-Sunday processions 
through the town or those Litanies of which Caxton’s 
Golden Legend says: ‘‘In this procession the cross is borne, 
the clocks and the bells be sounded and rung, the banners 
be borne, and in some churches a dragon with a great tail 
is borne.”” And we are reminded that the singing of 
the Passto—which some have supposed the origin of 
Passion plays—was originally assigned to a single deacon, 
and that the present triple division dates from the 
fifteenth century only. 

Thus the liturgy and the normal ritual of the Church, 
however expressive or suggestive, came short neverthe- 
less of actual impersonation. ‘They provided an element 
of pageantry which was to be developed later, and their 
extension into extra-liturgical ceremonies opened the 
way to drama. The first signs of this appear in con- 
nexion with the Holy Week Sepulchre. Here, between 
Mass and Vespers on Good Friday, was buried the Host, 
the Host and cross, or sometimes the cross alone; this 
was the Depositio. On Easter morning, generally before 
Matins, the Host was taken up from the Sepulchre ; this 
was the Elevatio. In some churches the latter rite led 
directly to a real passage of drama, namely the presenta- 
tion of the Harrowing of Hell. The most interesting 
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example of this comes from Barking Abbey ; it is quite 
late, being an innovation of Katharine de Sutton (Abbess 
1363-1376). According to the rubrics, before the 
Elevatio on Easter Day, the Abbess, nuns and one priest 
enter St. Mary Magdalen’s chapel, “figurantes animas 
sanctorum Patrum ante adventum Cbhristt ad tnferos 
descendentis’”. ‘The chapel door is shut; towards it 
there comes a procession of clergy headed by a priest 
“aut repraesentabit personam Christt’’. Outside the 
chapel the priest sings thrice on a rising tone, ‘‘Tollite 
portas”, knocking upon the door each time, and then 
enters. ‘The priest inside begins the antiphon 4 porta 
infert ; this is taken up by the nuns, who are then led 
out of the chapel and go im procession to the Sepulchre, 
whence the Host is taken to the high altar. 

Less directly attached to the Elevatio, but much earlier 
in date* and more fruitful in dramatic result, was the 
Visttatio Sepulchrt which rose from the elaboration of 
the Easter trope Quem quaerttis in sepulchro. Origin- 
ally a preface to the Introit, this trope was removed to 
the procession between ‘Terce and Mass in which a visit 
was made to the sepulchre (the “Sepulchre” in this case 
was generally the altar, since the Host had already been 
taken there from the original sepulchre). Later the 
visitation was given an independent place at the end of 
Matins, and the dialogue of the trope was amplified into 
a real play, the personages being in the first place the 
angel or angels and the three Marys; to these were 
afterwards added Peter and John, the risen Lord, and 
sometimes the Roman guard. In a typical example of 
this widely spread play the Marys go towards the tomb 
lamenting among themselves and are greeted by the 
angel: “Quem quaeritis in sepulchro, o Christicolae ?” 
They reply : “‘Ihesum Nazarenum crucifixum, 0 caelicola”’ ; 
and the dialogue continues as in the trope. ‘Then 
appear Peter and John, who visit the empty tomb ; and 
Mary is met by the divine Gardener. To this simple 
form of the play further incident was added; in many 
versions the Marys go to an Unguentarius to buy 
spices : 

* The earliest examples are of the tenth century. 
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Mariae: Aromata precio quaerimus ; 
Christi corpus ungere volumus, 
Holocausta sunt odorifera 
Sepulturae Christi memoria. 

Unguent.: Dabo vobis unguenta optima, 
Salvatoris ungere vulnera, 
Sepulturae eius ad memoriam 
Et nomini eius ad gloriam. 


This dialogue was much extended, and vernacular 
elements were sometimes introduced. In a play from 
Origny-Sainte-Benoite the dialogue with the angels 
and Unguentartus is in French verse; and in Germany 
it was common to end the play by the congregational 
singing of Christ ist erstanden. 

To the Paschal season belongs the Emmaus play 
(Peregrinus), appropriately given during Vespers. In a 
twelfth-century example from Sicily the play begins with 
the singing by a chorus of two stanzas from ‘Jesu nostra 
redemptio. ‘Then two clerics representing the disciples 
open the dialogue: “Yercta dies est quod haec facta 
sunt.” The Peregrinus approaches and asks: “‘Quz sunt 
hi sermones? ...” They converse as in St. Luke’s 
narrative, then the chorus intervenes to relate: “Cum 
autem appropinquassent . . .”; the appropriate dialogue 
follows, and the chorus relates again how our Lord 
entered, broke bread, and vanished. Here ends the first 
part of the play. The Peregrinus comes forward again, 
approaches the disciples (who now represent the Apostles) 
and says briefly: ‘“‘Pax vobis, ego sum. Noltte timere. 
Videte manus meas...” ‘The disciples sing: “Surrexit 
Dominus de Sepulchro, qut pro nobis pependit in ligno, 
alleluia”; and the chorus answers: “Deo grattas, 
alleluta.”” In other versions the scene with the Apostles 
is given more fully, there is the expected dialogue with 
St. Thomas, and verse replaces the prose of the Vulgate ; 
but the Sicilian play is particularly interesting in the 
restraint of its conventions.* 


* The technique of this play is curiously like that of the Japanese N6 
—the verses initiating the theme, the use of the chorus, the division into 
two scenes, in the second of which the person, at first unrecognized, fully 
reveals himself, See Péri Cing N6, and Waley, The Né Plays of Japan. 
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The feasts of Ascension and Pentecost might have 
been expected to develop plays of their own, but in fact 
inspired little beyond symbolic ceremonies, such as the 
elevation of an image of Christ at Ascension, and the 
descent of a dove at Pentecost. Passion plays ‘also were 
very rare in the Middle Ages, though a long planctus 
Mariae was often sung. One very exceptional drama 
among the Carmina Burana ends as a Passion play but 
begins with a whole series of incidents from the life of 
Christ—the calling of Peter and Andrew, the scene with 
Zacchaeus, the entry into Jerusalem, the conversion of 
the Magdalen, the raising of Lazarus, the visit of Judas 
to the priests. This elaborate play cannot have been 
attached to the liturgy but may have been presented in 
church. 

But of all liturgical seasons the Christmas season was 
the richest in drama. Like the Easter trope Quem 
quaerttts 1n sepulchro, the Christmas trope Quem quaertitis 
in praesepe, pastores, dicite was removed from Mass to 
the end of Matins and there developed into a little play, 
the Oficium Pastorum. More important than this was 
the Epiphany play or Offictum Stellae. In a twelfth- 
century version from Limoges the action takes place at 
the offertory of the Mass. Three cantors dressed as 
kings enter the choir singing of their gifts : 


. Currunt Reges, et adorant Deum ad praesepia. 
Tres adorant Reges unum, triplex est oblatio. 


Primus dictt elevando cyphum; Aurum primo. 


Deinde secundus dicit: thus secundo, 

Item tertius : myrrham dante tertio. 
Ordine praedicto primus dicit: Aurum regem 

Secundus : thus caelestem, 

Tertius: mori notat unctio. 


They proceed to the middle of the choir, point to 
the star which hangs there, sing, “Hoc signum magnt 
regis”, go to the altar and lay down their gifts. ‘This 
Limoges play is unusually brief and simple; other 
Epiphany plays even before this date included a scene 
with Herod and at least some allusion to the Holy 
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Innocents. An eleventh-century version from Com- 
pitgne gives this ending after the departure of the 


Kings : 
Nuncius ad Regem: Delusus es, domine ; magi viam redierunt 


aliam. 
Armiger: Decerne, domine, vindicari iram tuam, et stricto 


mucrone quaerere iube puerum ; forte inter occisos occidetur et 


puer. — 
Rex: Indolis eximie, pueros fac ense perire. 
Angelus: Sinite parvulos venire ad me, talium enim est 


regnum caelorum. 


In later plays Herod’s part in the dialogue becomes 
increasingly long and violent, and the boisterousness of 
his words and gestures justifies his proverbial fame. In 
some cases also the Slaughter of the Innocents became a 
separate piece. An example from Fleury begins with a 
procession of Innocents in white robes, following a lamb 
who “bears a cross and goes before them hither and 
thither”; then in brief scenes come the warning to 
Joseph, Herod’s command, the slaughter itself, the 
laments of the mothers, their consolation by angels, the 
death of Herod and the return from Egypt. 

Perhaps the most elaborate of all Church plays—at 
least of all that were spread through Europe generally— 
is the Ordo Prophetarum, which was given either on 
Christmas Day or on New Year’s Day. ‘The source of 
this play was the pseudo-Augustinian sermon Contra 
‘Judaeos Paganos et Arianos, almost the whole of which 
was read as a Matins Jectio on or about Christmas Day ; 
in it were resumed rhetorically the utterances of seers and 
prophets concerning the coming of Christ, and it passed 
very easily into dramatic form. ‘The number of person- 
ages varied somewhat ; a fairly full list would be Israel, 
Moses, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Daniel, Habakkuk, David, 
Simeon, Elizabeth, John the Baptist, Virgil, Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Balaam, and the Sibyl. Care was taken that 
each character should appear appropriately ; thus some 
thirteenth-century rubrics from Laon direct that 
Habakkuk shall be “‘bearded, bent and hunch-backed”’ 
and the Sibyl “in woman’s dress, dishevelled, crowned 
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with ivy, and frenzied”; Virgil is to hold a pen and 
ink-horn, and Balaam to ride on an ass which he plies 
with the spurs. This quotation is typical of the style 
and action : 


Balaam: Exhibit de Jacob rutilans nova stella 
Et confringet ducum agmina 
Regionis Moab maxima potentia. 


Hic ventat Angelus cum gladio. Balaam tangit Asinam, et illa 
non procedente, dicit iratus : 


Quid moraris, asina, 
Obstinata bestia ? 
Iam scindent calcaria 
Costas et praecordia. 


Puer sub Asina respondent : 


Angelus cum gladio 
Quem adstare video 
Prohibet ne transeam ; 
Timeo ne peream. 


The MS. of the Carmina Burana provides an extended 
Christmas play which adds to the Ordo Prophetarum an 
Annunciation, visit of Shepherds and Magi, Slaughter of 
Innocents and death of Herod, the last with the rubric: 


Postea Herodes corrodatur a vermihus, et excedens de sede sua 
accipiatur a Diabolis multum congaudentibus. 


All the plays hitherto treated of belong to the cycles 
of Easter or Christmas. Others, of varying merit, were 
drawn from Biblical or hagiographical sources. ‘The 
Conversion of S. Paul given by Professor Young seems to 
me very dull. A Rising of Lazarus from Fleury has 


some attractive verse: 


Hospes meus in hoc hospicio 
Pedes aqua vel caput oleo 

Non suffudit ; 
Pedes meos rigavit lacrimis, 
Caput meum unguentis optimis 


Haec perfudit. 
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But the most outstanding among these miscellaneous 
plays—indeed, I think, the most interesting and beauti- 
ful play in Professor Young’s book—is the Presentation 
of Our Lady given at Avignon in 1385 before the Mass 
of the Presentation and due to the devotion of Philippe 
de Méziéres who was the chief promoter of this feast. 
Our Lady is a little girl (virgo tuvencula et pulcherrima 
circiter trium aut quattuor annorum) and is accompanied 
by two others; older persons represent Joachim, Anna, 
angels, and the allegorical Ecclesia and Synagoga. Mary 
(nostra dulcissima Marta) walks in procession with her 
attendants towards the cathedral choir, carrying a dove 
and a candle. In the choir is a small stage to which she 
climbs ; and if, says the rubric, she cannot carry her 
candle as she goes up, the angel Raphael will carry it 
while she holds the dove to her breast, music sounding 
meanwhile. When she is secure, nine angels in turn 
come before her, singing /audes of great beauty : 


O grande aedificium in quo sustentabitur humana fragilitas, 
super quod aedificabitur universa fidelitas, a quo inchoatur 
perfecta virginitas, et in quo terminabitur immensa bonitas: 
a te, per te, in te laudabitur summa divinitas. 


Then Anna, Joachim, and Ecclesia offer their praises ; 
Synagoga laments, and is expelled by Gabriel and 
Raphael. Then comes Michael, dragging Lucifer 
bound and setting him beneath Mary’s feet. She then 
descends ; Anna and Joachim present her to the Bishop, 
who represents the high priest ; Anna prays thus : 


Accipe, Domine, fructum nostrum per te ab aeterno ordinatum, 
a te benedictum, per angelum tuum annunciatum, mirabiliter 
conceptum, gloriose natum, per te gubernatum, et a te in habita- 
culum tuum electum. 


The Bishop says to the child: “Vent amtca mea, vent 
columba mea ...’’; lifts her in his arms, makes her kiss 
the altar, and sets her down. She then returns to the 
Stage, where are a cushion and a little prie-dieu; “et 
super scabellum erit quidam libellus parvulus pulcher, cutus 


folio Maria revolvet quasi dicendo horas suas”. As Mass 
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begins, she lets her dove fly away; she hears the Mass, 
and afterwards goes through the town, carried by a tall 
man or riding a palfrey; and a feast is given in her 
honour. 

Compared with this exquisite piece, the Old Testa- 
ment plays of Jacob, Joseph and Daniel are of slight 
interest, though the last may have been impressive in 
pageantry ; and the popular Legend of St. Nicholas does 
not gain by its dramatic presentation. ‘The Limoges 
play of the Foolish Virgins (eleventh or twelfth century) 
is vivid, but owes much of its interest to the vernacular 
passages ; it has the well-known refrain : 


Dolentas, chaitivas, trop i avem dormit ! 


Last of all in Professor Young’s collection is the 
twelfth-century Antichrist, a play accidentally famous 
for its length, its elaborate staging and a use of allegorical 
characters which anticipates the later morality plays. 

Of what value are these plays as a whole? How do 
they compare with drama of other kinds? ‘The question 
is far from easy. In the first place, the drama, like the 
novel, is so complex a form of art that it is difficult to 
compare examples satisfactorily. In either drama or 
novel one may consider separately the construction and 
unity of the plot as a whole; the strength of particular 
scenes apart from the whole; the presentation of 
character ; the virtues of the mere writing in prose or 
in verse ; not to mention the less definable qualities of 
power and maturity. Rarely is there an equal level of 
achievement at all these points, and critics are not 
agreed on their relative importance. There is no 
straightforward way of balancing Wuthering Heights with 
Pride and Prejudice, War and Peace with La Princesse de 
Cleves; and the case for Racine against Shakespeare 1s 
almost as good as the case for Shakespeare against Racine. 

Secondly, these plays were meant to be both acted 
and sung, and they cannot fairly be judged by the mere 
reading of text and rubrics. It is true that we miss the 
action in reading Shakespeare, and miss both action and 
chorus music in reading Aeschylus, but creative poetic 
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drama of such an order gains almost as much as it loses 
in being removed from the stage. In the ecclesiastical 
plays action, music and words were much more closely 
related: the action often approached pageantry; and 
the music was plainsong, which is at once the most 
perfect form of song and the least separable from the 
words. Some of these plays, says Professor Young, have 
actually been performed with their original music by the 
chorus of the Pius X Liturgical School at New York; 
and in such a rendering “the sensitive auditor will dis- 
cover that certain dramatic utterances of no great 
distinction in their words are magically touching in their 
melodies”. Unhappily, no such experience has ever 
come my way, and such general remarks as I can make 
are only based on the texts. 

It is clear that none of these plays has the scale or 
purpose which would make it worth while to consider 
the unity or the construction of the plot. Some consist 
of one scene only, others of a series of scenes which follow 
each other historically rather than dramatically. ‘There 
is no suspense, no development, no climax. They do 
not aim at the same effect as a Greek or French or 
Elizabethan tragedy, and it would be idle to judge them 
on the same grounds. 

Moreover, the scenes presented are rarely original. 
The story was already given by the Bible or by the 
accepted life of a saint; the author might give the 
traditional words or invent his own, and either course 
had its disadvantages. 


To achieve his effect [says Professor Young] the playwright had 
only to let the Gospels or the legends take visible form, and often 
without greatly modifying the speeches as recorded in the Vulgate 
or established in passages of the liturgy. Usually, however, he 
resorted to verse, the greater part of which shows no poetic 
distinction. 


There was, in fact, a dilemma. The narrative of the 
Bible in general has an ease and vividness which has 
never been achieved in the West, and its great dramatic 

. . a 2? 
passages are worded inevitably. ‘Thou art the man” ; 
“Bury her, for she is a king’s daughter”—the dramatist 
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who wished to present these scenes must take the words 
as they stand or change them to something necessarily 
inferior in dramatic value. ‘To accept the words from a 
traditional source is to shed any claim to originality ; to 
paraphrase them is dangerous, though a verse paraphrase 
may be acceptable on its own account in spite of dramatic 
weakness. But the playwrights of the Church drama 
were scarcely poets enough to take this course success- 
fully ; their verse is sometimes pleasant (I have quoted 
one example from the Rising of Lazarus), but it is far 
below the best of contemporary lyrics and hymns. 

The Avignon Presentation is remarkable both for its 
original treatment of a traditional event and for the 
rare beauty of its writing, which places it high among 
mediaeval Latin prose. With this exception, few of the 
plays have neither the invention which might atone for 
defective style or the merits of style which might atone 
for lack of invention. Certainly there is nothing in them 
to compare with the best passages in Hrosvitha—the 
magnificent last speeches of Pafnutius and Sapientia or 
the parting scene in Gallicanus : 


Amicus pudicitiae virginalis | et fautor totius bonae voluntatis | 
qui te ab iniusta intentione revocavit | meamque virginitatem 
sibi signavit | dignetur nos pro corporali discidio | quandoque 
associatum ire in aeterno gaudio.* 


But I have said that it is not fair to judge of these 
plays as literary texts. One reads them as one reads an 
Elizabethan masque—pleased or amused by the generous 
stage-directions, finding the strands of dialogue sometimes 
pleasant, sometimes tedious, losing one’s way in the 
incoherences of successive scenes, but unable to hear 
and see the blending music and pageantry of the whole. 
And we owe to this early drama influences which ripened 
much later—something of the masque itself; a little 

* Miss Waddell compares with this passage the lines from the Vie de 
Saint Alexis : 

Sainz Alexis est el ciel senz dutance, 
Ensemble et Deu en la compaigne as angeles, 
Od la pulcela dont se fist si estranges ; 


Or l’at od sei, ansemble sunt lur anemes ; 
Ne vus sai dirre cum lur ledece est grande. 
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perhaps, of Comus and Aminta; and, more directly, 
something of the inspiration of David and Bethsabe : 


Now comes my lover tripping like the roe 
And brings my longings tangled in her hair. 


And in Massinger’s play of St. Dorothy, The Virgin 
Martyr, we have the accomplishment of what the Latin 
drama began : 


Angelo: 


Theophilus : 
Angelo : 





| Theophilus : 








I had a mistress, late sent hence by you 
Upon a bloody errand ; you entreated 
That when she came into that blessed garden 
Whither she knew she went, and where, now happy, 
She feeds upon all joy, she would send to you 
Some of that garden fruit and flowers ; which here, 
To have her promise saved, are brought by me. 
Cannot I see this garden ? 
Yes, if the master 
Will give you entrance. 
*Tis a tempting fruit, 
And the most bright-cheeked child I ever viewed. 
Sweet-smelling, goodly fruit. What flowers are 
these ? 
In Diocletian’s garden, the most beauteous, 
Compar’d with these, are weeds ; is it not February, 
The second day she died ? Frost, ice and snow 
Hang on the beard of winter: Where’s the sun 
That gilds this summer? Pretty, sweet boy, say, 
In what country shall a man find this garden ? 


W. H. SHewrine. 

























Art. 11.—THE SPANISH SERMON IN ‘THE SEVEN. 
TEENTH CENTURY 


LTHOUGH the Spanish and Spanish-American 

temperament is more than any other susceptible 
to the arts of oratory—in some ways only too much 
so—it is a noteworthy feature of Spanish literary criticism 
that this department of composition is quite neglected, 
though the great political speakers of the nineteenth 
century both in Spain and America are still remembered. 
The reason may be this very sensitiveness to the real 
qualities of public speaking, and something of the sort 
lies at the root of the peculiar characteristics of the Spanish 
classical theatre and its difficulty for the foreigner, 
English orators and preachers are read nowadays in 
proportion as their compositions approach the qualities 
of written literature; Bossuet’s undoubtedly spoken 
Oraisons are treasured for their contribution to the litera- 
ture of a brilliant but restricted court—or perhaps be- 
cause the French spirit and literature are essentially 
expository, and the sermon, oration, lecture, causerie 
and conférence are integral parts of it formally as 
well as substantially. ‘There is nothing to approach 
this veneration for long-past orators in Spanish criticism, 
yet the material exists in abundance, and can be 
read (aloud especially) with the keenest pleasure and, 
in the case of the kind of sermon we are about to examine, 
with positive excitement. 

That the Spanish Church should not preserve these 
sermons of the seventeenth century—or of any other— 
as in England the Anglican preachers are remembered, 
is a pity, but easy to understand. The early Anglican 
sermons contained important doctrine that was not, 
plentifully at least, available in any other form; the 
contemporary Spanish sermon contained no doctrine, 
and religious instruction was broadcast in countless books, 
ascetic treatises and mystical manuals, whose cumulative 
effect is to form one of the largest and greatest sectors of 
Spanish culture in its classical age (sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries). Moreover, so far anyway as the 
seventeenth century is concerned, the preachers belong 
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to a style in art (and that the preachers were artists is 
of course the most damning point against them) which 
has been despised ever since its own day—even the fashion 
for Donne is comparatively recent—and whose greatest 
poet, Géngora, has only in the last ten or fifteen years 
received his due recognition. 

Already Isla, in the eighteenth century, in his Fray 
Gerundio, a kind of ecclesiastical Gil Bas, mercilessly 
pilloried the extravagances of the baroque preachers, 
and in his diabolically clever skit, O hay sacramento en 
Campazas o no hay en la Iglesta fe,* he presents us the 
very form of the oratorical conceit, the scholastic bones 
denuded of their flesh, their poetic substance. But 
Fray Gerundio is not a fair type of “metaphysical”? 
preacher to consider: moreover, in Isla we have an ex- 
pression of the French neo-classical influence of the 
Bourbon dynasty, and the spread, from trans-pyrenean 
centres, of a new phase in the development of Jesuit 
history, the predominance of French ideals, bred in the 
eighteenth century, in a totally different, sober, more 
realist tradition. ‘The religion of the country of St. 
Francis of Sales and of Bossuet is more interested in 
conduct than in speculative, ingenious and “witty”’ 
systematizations. 

If Isla was prejudiced, we must admit that some 
ground there was for censure. Baltasar Gracian in his 
C'riticén, part 11, crisis x, exhibits the changes of fashion 
on the wheel of time, and amongst them the succession 
of preaching fashions : 


And what happened with regard to the professorial chair was 
repeated in the pulpit with remarkable variety, for in the brief 
spell that they [the characters in the narrative] drew near to watch 
the wheel, they observed a dozen different methods of preaching. 


* “Either there is in Campazas the Blessed Sacrament, or there is no 
Faith in the Church.”” One of many propositions that Fray Gerundio 
preaches round in the course of his ridiculous career. Seventeenth century 
orators were fond of propounding dilemmas of this nature containing the 
threat of a startling issue, such as here, ‘‘there is no Faith in the Church’’. 
Of course, the absurdity in this case is that there is no such alternative. 
Moreover, the first horn of the dilemma is a fact incapable of proof by 
argument and with no correlation with the second statement. Isla’s skill 
in satire is seen however in the association that does exist between the 
two: Faith and the Real Presence. Isla’s own sermons are models of the 
new style, 
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Orators left the substantial consideration of the Sacred Text, 
and took to cold allegories, wearisome metaphors, making suns and 
eagles of the saints, seas of the virtues,* and keeping the congrega- 
tion a whole hour engaged in the contemplation of a bird or a 
flower. ‘They left this and took up descriptions and painting little 
pictures. Next the humanities came to be much esteemed, the 
sacred and the profane being all mixed up. Then that other 
affected preacher began his sermon with a tag from Seneca, and as 
if there were no St. Paul ; sermons with schemes, sermons without 
any ; discourses entangled in knotty points, discourses unravelled 
in an endless thread, t now building up correspondences, now making 
disjointed comments, now making everything consist in little 
phrases and mannerisms of expression, scratching the itching 
ears of a couple of piddling bachelors, and leaving behind the solid 
and substantial doctrine and that true method of preaching of the 
Golden-mouthed{ and the ambrosia and profitable nectar of the 
great prelate of Milan. 


Despite this, Gracian himself was one of the most success- 
ful baroque prosists, and in his Agudeza y Arte de Ingenio 
(1642 and 1648) compiled an anthology of conceits and 
analysed their construction. Gracian himself in the 
famous incident of Valencia overstepped the mark: 
he announced from the pulpit that when he next preached 
he would unseal in the presence of his audience a letter 
he had received from an unhappy denizen of Hell. 
This extravagance was severely reprimanded, and he was 
made to retract, the authorities evidently gauging the 
credulity of the Valencians—whom Gracian never for- 
gave, giving them some hard knocks in the Criticén— 
rather high. Yet even here, the real point, and one in 
favour of the baroque preacher in general, is that Gracian 


* Cf. passage quoted from the sermon of the Franciscan Calderdén 
below. It is most unlikely that Graciadn should have been referring 
specifically to it: these were commonplaces of the period. 


t The two adjectives contrasted in the original text are atado and 
desatado, which can mean “‘involved”’ and ‘‘babbling’’ respectively, as wellas 
simply ‘‘tied’’ and ‘‘untied’’. Graci4n makes a neat verbal opposition, 
but both words are to be taken as unfavourable though distinct criticisms, 


t Either St. John Chrysostem, or conceivably one P. Hernando de 
Santiago who flourished in the early seventeenth century, and was called 
Pico de Orvo—Golden Beak. St. Ambrose, of course, is the other modcl 
referred to. 

For this extract see volume ii of the 1914 edition by Cejador, pp.306-7. 
This part of the Criticén was published in 1657. 
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—at the time rector of the Jesuit house at Tarragona— 
was so sharply censured. 

We are compelled to admit, if we are susceptible 
at all to “metaphysical’”’ poetry and baroque art in general, 
a certain fascination in these preachers’ endless pursuit 
of a line of thought, linking it up at every point with a 
great universe of ideas, like the patient and fine spinning of 
a spider’s net: and only, like a cobweb, to be swept 
away again so soon as they had done. 

An examination of the printed sermon at various 
dates along the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
reveals a progression exactly parallel to that of baroque 
architecture, and to other literary forms. Easily acces- 
sible and very suitable points at which to do this are 
provided by the accounts of the public ceremonies on 
the death of kings and of their consorts, narratives which 
also invariably illustrate the funeral monument which 
seems always so exact a match to the oration declaimed 
over it. The following selection should give some idea 
of their nature, and of this development. I have selected 
principally at the points 1600, 1666, 1700, and for the 
sake of comparison adduce a sample of 1750 and sub- 
sequent preaching. (Fray Gerundto was published in 
1758, though its events are placed round about the year 
1700.) 

The general structure of a sermon falls into two un- 
equal portions : the salutation, which, after the announce- 
ment of the subject and text, leads up to an invocation of 
the Blessed Virgin, and the recitation by all present of 
a Hail Mary; after this is the theme, in which the real 
subject is worked out, divided into as many points as 
the preacher can devise and his public withstand. 

In October 1598 an ecclesiastic, Dr. Aguilar de 
Terrones,* preached at San Jerénimo (the coronation- 
church of Madrid) on the occasion of Philip II’s funeral. 
(These sermons for Philip II are in their way something 
pathetic and rather touching : the king so obviously had 


* In Gracian’s Agudeza, Aguilar de Terrones is quoted as an authority 
on the use of erudition in the formation of the conceit : ‘“Who dealt with 
this point adequately was the grave and eloquent orator of Kings, Dr. 
Aguilar de Terrones, Bishop of Tuy, in his never sufficiently praised and 
read treatise On the Method of Preaching.’”’ See the 1929 edition of the 
Agudeza by Sr. Ovejero, pp. 345-346. 
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impressed the nation, and so obviously had failed and 
at so many points, yet there is more than conventional 
loyalty and affection expressed in them.) In this sermon 
we have every evidence of culture—using the word in 
the almost technical sense it was at this date about to 
acquire, of excessive preoccupation with beauty and elab- 
oration of language—classical and, naturally, biblical 
quotations, the delight in comparisons, but not yet the 
immense mass of detail of, say, eighteen years later, in the 
sermons that were preached for the Sagrario celebrations 
at Toledo. From that point on, the baroque style 
maintains its standard till the next century. There is 
here in 1598, however, already a certain loss of contact 
with realities, and a delight in building up imaginary 
considerations which in some sort, despite their solemnity, 
are almost frivolous. ‘Though a closer study of the ser- 
mons printed over a period of a century and more might 
reveal fluctuations and changes of manner, the main 
outline seems clear enough. On this occasion the orator 
began his salutation by declaring that for many years 
he had wished “‘to make a treatise and brief doctrine, 
to be read through in an hour,”’ on the qualities of a good 
king and of good government. He adds that this desire 
‘is common to all men, if not, then tell me someone, 
who is there here or anywhere, who has not spent long 
hours ruling the country, muttering his criticisms of 
the government of the day, and putting it to rights in 
his corner ?”* He continued, saying that he could fulfil 
that wish now, by recounting the deathbed scene of 
Philip II, and proceeds to relate the virtues of the king: 


But not so much was I edified by his patience in pain, as by 
what happened after both his own illness and the doctors and 
servants communicated to him the death-sentence. I wonder 
at two things in this: the first the slowness of his death, seeing 
that it is an ancient doctrine that to kings and wealthy men, death 
comes suddenly, in general. Job was rich, and even a king, as one 
may deduce from certain passages in his book, and he said, com- 


* Some forty years later, just such doctrines were made by Saavedra 
Fajardo in his Politicia y razén de estado, and by Gracidnin his Polttico, 
both of which, however, chose Ferdinand the Catholic for hero in place of 
Philip II. 
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plaining of his ills and his death, that they came upon him sud- 
denly. Sic repente praecipitas me? De mane usque ad vesperam 
finies me? Dhtes met velocius transterunt quam a texente tela 
succiditur. The life of aking is like that of a weaver, and his death 
is as when the cloth is cut from the loom. You may think that the 
life of a weaver is one of repose, because he stays at home, with 
his cloak hung up, and sitting at his loom; and in reality it is 
an exceedingly fatiguing employment. The work with his arms! 
And look at his feet, and you will see how hard at it they go on the 
treadles ! His eyes fixed on the cloth, under penalty of entangling 
it all! His attention so divided amongst so many threads, one in 
this direction, another in that! His eye on any that should break, 
to tie it at once! And if a child should come and tangle it all 
for him, or in a moment cut the cloth, see there suddenly all he 
wove undone! This is the life of a king, with his hands, writing ; 
with his feet, walking ; his heart divided into threads ; one thread 
in Flanders, another in Italy, another in Africa, another in Peru, 
another in New Spain, another amongst the English Catholics, 
another for the peace of Christian princes, another for the 
affiictions of the Empire; how great an attention to so many 
governments! The thread of the Indies broke, quick! to tie it ; 
the thread of that matter in Flanders is broken, run to join it up. 
A life so attentive and divided among so many threads, how is it 
possible to bring the mind to slow and considered a cutting? 
O kingly excellence, never before seen in any other, that life 
according to medicine and astrology coming to its end, had empire 
over death, not being suddenly attacked and overcome by it, but 
instead calling it, holding it, detaining it, leading it by the hand 
to the day and hour which was its appointed season. 
The second thing I wonder at, etc. (*) 


The exhaustive application of a passage of scripture 
to a given case is well exemplified in a sermon preached 
in 1612 at Seville on the death in childbirth of the queen, 
Margarita de Austria. The preacher (a Hieronomite, 
Fray Gonzalo de Medina) applies the words Mortua 
est ergo Rachel, et sepulta est 1n via quae ducit ad Ephratam, 
haec est Bethlehem (Gen. xxxv, 19) to the death of the 
queen, down to the detail of identifying Madrid with 
Jerusalem, on a basis of fantastic etymologies, and the 
Escorial with Bethlehem. The composition is not 


* Sermén que predicé ala Magestad del Rey Don Felipe III, el Dr. Aguilar 
de Terrones ... Madrid .. . 1598. 


Vol. 195 U 
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without its humour, but its tedium is greater. The 
following is an example of its ingenuity : 


All the circumstances of the death of Rachel without exception 
are found in the death of the Queen Dojia Margarita de Austria, 
Our Lady * who is [sic] in Heaven. Their Majesties this summer 
left Madrid as Jacob and Rachel left Jerusalem, with their royal 
state and household, verno tempore, venit in terram quae ducit ad 
Ephratam: with a firmer intention than last year, on the King’s 
part of proceeding to Lisbon, and returning by way of this his 
city Seville which because it has always been so loyal and well 
affected to the crown etc. ... and so that you may see the 
second circumstance, (the first being the summer), their Majesties 
having gone forth from Madrid, I find from what I have read, 
that it was the same thing as those princes Jacob and Rachel going 
forth from the court of Jerusalem, where the King and Queen of 
Juda lived, as the King and Queen of Spain in Madrid. And if 
Holy Scripture calls Jerusalem civitas literarum, as is plain from 
the first chapter of Judges, and from Josue xv, venit ad habita- 
tores Dabir, cutus vetus nomen erat Cariath Sepher, id est, Civitas 
literarum, amongst other names that Jerusalem had, such as 
Noseph, Salem, Ebrus, Dabir and many others, it had this one 
Cariath Sepher, which Scripture explicitly interprets czvitas 
literarum because it was the Academy and the University where the 
kingdoms of Judah, Israel and Palestine had their Studia and 
Schools ;—see then now if Madrid is not the same in this respect 
as Jerusalem. ‘This villa} arabico nomine appellata est Madrid and 
before then it was called Mantua, and the Arabs gave it that name 
because Madrid was their Academy, and there they had their 
schools, and there was situated the University, and because in their 
tongue in order to say ‘Mother of the Sciences’ they say Madrid, 
they gave it that name which it has kept to this day (and it is an 
argument, though it seems sterile, on which we might dwell, if 
time and our purpose allowed). ‘The King and the Pearl [Mar- 
garita, the queen’s name], who isin Heaven, sallied forth with this 
intention, and that His Majesty should follow on and join the 
Queen after her delivery, for which purpose she went to her house 
and ourst at the Escorial. And her childbirth was as perilous as 


* El Rey nuestro Sefior, La Reina nuestra Sefiora, as at one time in 
England too, were the rather extravagant phrases used in referring to the 
sovereigns of Spain. 

+t Villa—town; Madrid is an artificial capital and has no importance 
in mediaeval history ; despite the fact that it is the umnzca corte, it has never 
been made a city. Its Bishop is bishop of Alcal4-Madrid; and its Uni- 
versity also is the lineal descendant of the university of that famous city, 
now but a show-place destined no doubt to become a suburb of the capital. 

t The monastery portion of the Escorial was originally in the hands of 
the /erdnimos (peculiar to Spain ;) the Augustinians now have it. 
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the event has proved, though no one judged it so, and thus they 
told her what they told Rachel: moli timere (what do they know 
about it, protodoctors though they be, and of the Royal Household 
to boot ?) guia et nunc habebts filtum : Forsootit Madam, this child 
will see the light as well as the others have ; and it is true, he did, 
but like Benjamin, for as he received life, his mother lost it. What 
need we wonder? Mortua est ergo Rachel, et sepulta est in via quae 
ducit ad Epbratam, haec est Bethlehem." 


Half a century later, on the death in 1665 of Philip IV, 
we find a sermon in the full baroque style corresponding 
to the most complex and elaborate of facades in the 
architectural development of the style. There are in 
these rhetorical arguments—which are not less picturesque 
and vivid for being so discursive—just the qualities 
which are of the essence of baroque: forced identifica- 
tions of circumstances remote from each other (a kind 
of rational metamorphosis comparable to the Ovidian 
transformation), a contrived balance in events expressed 
in an equally balanced prose full of strange and startling 
juxtapositions, just as in the other arts, especially archi- 
tecture, the individual components balance one another 
in, as it were, a plastic counterpoint. Gracian himself 
was fond of using this word to describe the nature of the 
conceit, and recent criticism of Géngora’s poetry has 
tended to bring out similar qualities of mental as well 
as verbal music. Symmetry, relationship, luminous 
comprehensibility or formalism, these are the essential 
notes and the fundamental aims of baroque art: little 
wonder if at times the effort to balance, identify and 
arrange—cada uno proporciona las estrellas como qutere, 
every man disposes the stars as he will, said Graci4an— 
these artists for whom the visible world existed should 
have had lapses of taste, and even the preachers forgotten 
that their duty was to edify, not to please. In his Penas 
en la muerte Fray Bartolomé Garcia de Escafiuela shares 
fully the qualities good and bad of the baroque style of 
preaching at its height: a style which, when even con- 
temporaries tried to correct it for the good of religion, 

* Sermén ... porlaveyna .. . en el insigne Monasterio de San Isidro 


del Campo . . . extra muros de Sevilla . . . Fray Gongalo de Medina... . 
Sevilla, 1612 
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they could not themselves avoid. It shows itself clearly 
from the very title, “Grief at the death, and mitigation 
in the virtues of the Catholic King’’,* a sermon preached 
in December 1665 ; the preacher plunges straight into his 
theme : 


In the melancholy shades of night, fateful chariots in which is 
laid like a corpse, the sun, or mournful pyramids which hide, as a 
trophy of death, that which Heaven produced for the honour of 
Nature, funestatur mundi honor, as ‘Tertullian said, wild beasts find 
their solace, and mortal men their grief. Jta lux amissa lugetur, 
And as grief is measured by love which, for the ungrateful, was 
born mortal, and for the noble, eternal, this royal (and real) 
sorrow of the imperial court of Madrid is beyond the power of my 
discourse, on the occasion of this night which sighs and laments 
the perpetual eclipse of the sun which governed her, and in whose 
crowned nobility and crowning loyalty I marvel to see life, seeing 
her tears. 


Section 5 of this sermon runs : 


Our king was born on Good Fridayt either because Heaven that 
day held out the arms of the cross [¢ruz in the original, a word 
of feminine gender] giving it [her] to him as a mysterious mother 
from whom he should suck the breast of faith, to which may allude 
the fact that he was given its [her] sacrosanct fruit by way of 
viaticum on the day of the Exaltation of the Sacred Tree, or else 
so that he should be born already crowned a king, placing as a 
diadem the cross upon his head; for if Rudolf of Habsburg 
grasped it for his sceptre, Philipt is born wearing it for a crown, 
so that in him too, and on that day, St. Augustine should make 
good what he said of the cross, that it had ceased to be a penalty 
in crowning emperors. 


From Section 6: 


If, then, the heart of Christ, dead in so far as Nature was con- 
cerned, weeps in its love to see at His feet, and reduced to dust, 


* Penas en la muerte y alivio en las virtudes de el Rey Catholico de las 
Espatas N. S. Feilipe IV el Grande... Madrid... 1666, Fray 
Bartolomé Garcfa de Escafiuela. O.S.F. 

t In all orations for deceased royalties, both in Spain and in France, it 
had become customary to recite the life of the dead personage, recording 
important dates and emphasizing significant points. This, in Spain es- 
pecially, tended to become a comparison of dates, feast-days, numbers and 
so forth, bordering on superstition. 

t Also a Hapsburg. 
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him who crowned himself with the cross, it is just that Madrid, 
considering in this everlasting obelisk [the temporary if elaborate 
catafalque], this weeping pyre, her dead king, should, though 
with him have died too all her desire to live, make her tribute 
of tears last for ever. . . . Weep Madrid, or let me weep, for to- 
day conceits should be few and sighs many. 


The whole oration is interesting and may be taken as an 
important point in the progress of preaching in the 
seventeenth century. Printed with it is an account 
giving descriptions of the catafalque, emblems,* and other 
appurtenances of the funeral ceremonies, and affords 
an interesting comparison with Italian usage at the same 
date, for the British Museum copy is bound with an 
account of the obsequies performed at Florence on the 
same occasion, where the catafalque and ceremonies appear 
to have been of the simplest. An interesting confirma- 
tion of the fact, insufficiently realized, that the real home 
of full baroque is Spain and Spanish Italy. 

With the orations for Charles II, who died in 1700, 
we already find the bizarre verging on an excess too much 
even for the baroque, though it must be borne in mind 
that state occasions magnify defects as well as grandeur. 
There is an ingenious composition by Martinez Pedernoso 
delivered at Sigiienza where the University had delayed 
its obsequies for the deceased king. This very fact he 
turns to good account, making it appear that their 
ceremonies are the more sincere for not being included 
in the routine of official celebration. 

At Puebla de los Angeles in Mexico, in the year 1701, 
was preached a really remarkablesermon, and, remembering 
the circumstances of Charles’ life, a rather too gruesome 
one. It is entitled Grano de Trigo fecundo de virtudes 
en la vida, fecundissimo por la succession en la muerte, 
La Catholica Magestad del Rey Nro, Sr. Don Carlos 
Segundo, que Dios Aya, Puebla de los Angeles de la Nueva 
Espana, el dia nuebe de Mayo de 1701. Foseph Gomez 
de la Parra.t After proving that the Gentiles in John 


* Of T. O. Beachcroft, Quarles and the Emblem Habit, Dustin Review, 
vol. 189, 1931. See also the article s.v. by Prof. M. Praz in the Encyclo- 
pedia Italiana, and the same author’s articles now appearing in Cultura. 

t Grain of corn fruitful in virtues during life, exceedingly fruitful in 
death by the succession [of the new king, Philip V]. The Catholic Majesty 
of the King, etc. 
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Xli, 20-21, were Spaniards, and were the occasion of 
Christ’s words, “Unless the grain of wheat falling into 
the ground, die, etc.”’, the preacher quotes St. Albert’s 
commentary on the passage, which proposes four qualities 
proper to the grain of corn. ‘These the orator takes in 
order and applies to Charles, so identifying him with the 
grain which, falling into the ground, must die. There 
is a certain political sagacity, however, in this slightly 
nauseating parallel, for the “much fruit” that the heirless 
and degenerate Charles in the guise of the decaying grain 
brought forth was, of course, Philip V, the first of a new 
—or partly new—dynasty, whose claim to the succession 
and genuine relationship to the Spanish throne had to 
be emphasized, more especially perhaps in the overseas 
empire, where the advantages to be derived from ad- 
herence and loyalty to the new court were not so obvious 
as in Madrid itself, where favours were more easily come 
by.* ‘The book is supplied with elaborate and, as regards 
the legendary ages, fantastic genealogical tables which 
are utilized in the actual text of the sermon. 

Among the orations pronounced on the occasion of 
the death of Philip V himself in 1746 are two which 
show very interestingly the decay of the baroque style. 
One, that preached by Gerédnymo Ignacio Cabrero in 
Cadiz, exhibits a complete decadence, comparable to 
the fussy and unmasculine, merely decorative rococo, 
The following extract constitutes the exordium (there 
is no salutation in this sermon, as has been almost invari- 
ably the rule in sermons heretofore). 


Lugubrious pomp! Gloomy display! Fateful adornment! 
Miserable tomb! Doleful pyramid! Architecture proceeding 
from loyal despair! Beauties of the sharpened wit of sorrow! 
Discoloured torches! Melancholy fumes of murky comets! 
Pale lights that, not content with shining, consume yourselves in 
sobs, and, weeping drop by drop, melt and cease to be! Marbles 
veiled with mourning-cloths, that—since you are able to feel— 
belie your stony nature! Sad bells that make all things afraid! 


* The accession of Philip as a matter of fact involved Europe in the War 
of the Spanish Succession. Mexico of all the American colonies had been 
most subject to separatist tendencies, and a century later initiated the 
Independence. 
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Horrors of all this region whose eclipsed lights the Latin poet 
depicted in the laments of his Fastt / 
Quocumque aspiceres luctus gemitusque sonabant, etc. (Ovid, I 


Fast. Eleg. 3.) 


So much for the catafalque and its setting, the stage, 
as we may truthfully say. The occasion, the place, 
the assembly, each comes in for similar astounding apo- 
strophes. And yet a great deal of the body of the sermon 
is straightforward in the new eighteenth-century style 
better exemplified by the other sermon preached for the 
same monarch that is quoted presently. There is 
nevertheless in Cabrero’s composition something of 
the baroko if not of the baroque,* in the incredible 
numerological calculations the orator indulges in: it 
appears that the number three is mysteriously associated 
with Philip V. Each of the three kings of France prior 
to the reigning sovereign had had three sons; during 
the reign of Louis XIV, the last of these three, there had 
been three dauphins ; each of two of these dauphins had 
had three sons, dukes ; Philip, the son of the third dauphin, 
had himself had three sons, each of them a king, and so 
on, at the end of which Cabrero asks, Que trinidad humana 
es ésta ?T 

The other oration to note on this occasion is Dr. 
Vicente Albifiana’s delivered at Valencia. It is rightly 
called in the titlef an historico-funeral oration, for it 
mainly devotes itself to a straightforward narrative of 
the dead king’s life and virtues, though here and there 
interspersed with some expostulation in the grand style. 
But here at last are no twisted applications of texts, no 
numerology, and a slower tempo in the rhythm. A 
certain careful balance in the exordium, and the affecta- 
tion of the preterite tense where normal composition 
employs compound forms (fué, dejaron, etc., for ha sido, 
han dejado) recalls one aspect of the elaborate culteranismo 


* See Littré’s derivation for the word baroque; Dictionnaire de la 
langue francaise, s.v. 

t What human trinity is this ? Ovacidn funebre que en Cadiz dixo.. . 
Cabrero (Licencia, 1746). 

t Oracién funebre-histérica . . . en las veales exequias que por el Rey N. 
Sr. Don Felipe Quinto... hizo... Valencia... dixo El Dr. 
Vicente Albinana. Valencia, 1746. 
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of the seventeenth century, even if it leaves out the 
agudezas or conceits, but this sententiousness soon dis- 
appears in the course of the sermon, I quote the 
beginning : 


Their very grandeur was always a limit to great deeds. Whilst 
heroes, careless of themselves, left their actions within the limits 
of the common and ordinary, they easily found one to celebrate 
and applaud them. But when, transcending the limits of the 
human, they give signs of verging on the divine, then with difficulty 
do they find any willing to undertake their praise ; for the very 
abundance of the light they emit surprises reason, sends words 
astray, and closes the mouth to even the discreetest eloquence. 


But even this moderate curiousness soon becomes a 
“‘straight”’ relation of the king’s life, and, as I said, could 
well typify the eighteenth-century style in prose 
composition: sedate, unemphatic, correct. On the 
whole, by the middle of this century the baroque has 
disappeared from Spain, as in architecture it did by 
about 1740 at the latest. Even in Lima, in 1748, the 
obsequies in the cathedral for the same king are hardly 
more baroque in feeling than in those of the Peninsula 
itself ; the catafalque illustrated in the printed account 
of the ceremonies* is a very moderate affair compared 
with those of the preceding century. 

By the time that, in 1760, we reach the sermons preached 
for Ferdinand VI—for example, Padre Juan de Aravaca’s, 
—we are in the full neo-classical revival. The great dif- 
fuser of the new culture, Feijéo (almost the Addison of 
Spain), has had his effect : we are given sober and matter- 
of-fact statement, and even on this state occasion creeps 
in a certain tinge of the social concern typical of the 
post-baroque, in just reaction from an age of splendour 
which had depended for its glory and the wherewithal 
to keep it up, as well as for the ideas its splendour was 
best fitted to adorn, upon a cleavage between high and 
low more withering by far than the ancient servile state 
it was the modern representative of. 


EpWARD SARMIENTO. 
* By Sainz de Valdivielso, Lima, 1748. 


























Arr. 12.—SIR WALTER SCOTT’S VILLAINS 


COTT loved action ; he was never introspective. He 
SN was interested in what people did, not with their 
reasons, still less with what they thought or said. Perhaps 
his lameness, which prevented him from fully partici- 
pating in the open-air amusements which he loved, was 
responsible for an additional zest in his descriptions of 
life in action. Reading him, we seem ourselves to be 
present at battles, sieges and tournaments, in breathless 
escapes and pursuits, in desperate enterprises. His vivid 
imagination had enabled him from his early childhood 
to take part in the scenes which he subsequently des- 
cribed. He says, in his Fournal, that since the age of 
five he could not remember a time when he had not some 
ideal part to play for his solitary amusement. This 
explains the speed at which he worked—“the critics 
distinguishing some passages as particularly laboured, 
when the pen passed over the whole as fast as it could 
move, and the eye never saw them again except in proof’’. 
He was writing down what he had previously experienced. 
He says later: “I have generally written to the middle 
of one of these novels, without having the least idea how 
it was to end.”’ In his polite conversations he is some- 
times stilted, sometimes long-winded and common- 
place, his lengthy introductions are wearisome, and his 
humour ponderous. But once he gets into action, his 
power of intense visualization enables him to clothe 
the speeches of his characters in appropriate language. 
They take on a peculiar elevation of style, often rising 
to eloquence, always dignified and befitting the romantic 
atmosphere with which he surrounds them. He was 
conscious of this himself, and writes in his Fournal, 
referring to Jane Austen, “The Big Bow-wow strain I 
can do myself like any going; but the exquisite touch, 
which renders ordinary commonplace things and charac- 
ters interesting, is denied to me.” His style is not 
really mediaeval in his Tales of the Crusaders, nor a per- 
fectly accurate reproduction of that spoken in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, yet it suits each period 
so well that anachronisms of word and dialect matter 
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not at all, as hardly matter those graver liberties which 
he takes with dates and events when it suits his purpose, 
None but a pedant would refuse to admire 'Turner’s 
picture of the view from Greenwich Hill because it 
shows the Thames flowing where it never did. A great 
novelist—an artist in words—should be allowed an equal 
licence with a great painter, for genius has its own rules, 

Scott’s bad men, his villains, form an interesting gallery 
of theirown. He never attempted to depict a thoroughly 
bad woman, unless perhaps that very minor character, 
Madge Wildfire’s mother, in The Heart of Midlothian, 
He believed in a Providence which (normally) in this 
life rewarded the good and punished the wicked, and his 
villains inevitably come to a bad end. ‘They always 
appear as villains from the first time we meet them, and 
although he, of course, recognized graduations in wicked- 
ness, as regards their morals there is little to choose 
between them. These handicaps make their great 
variety of character remarkable. He seldom repeats 
himself, or gives one villain the same traits as another, 
although circumstances may be similar. Varney in 
Kentlworth, Dwining in the Fair Maid of Perth, poison 
themselves, but hov’ differently, and yet how resolutely 
they both go out of the world! All his villains die, 
but they do so with dignity, and usually escape the dis- 
grace of dying by the hangman or the executioner. 
He is far more happy with them than with his “‘good” 
people, who are, on the whole, an uninteresting lot, 
such as are most of his heroes.* Henry Morton in 
Old Mortality is one of the best, yet he only seems alive 
when in imminent danger of being shot by Claverhouse ; 
and the puritan colonel in Woodstock, like Quentin 
Durward, lacks something. His “heroines” are still more 
insipid, with the grand exceptions of Diana Vernon 
and Jeannie Deans, followed at a long distance by Cather- 
ine Seyton. 

But his bad men have all the vitality his heroes lack. 
Some are simply ruffians, like Lambourne in Kenilworth, 

* He writes himself in a letter to J. R. S. Morritt of 24 July, 1814: 
“I am a bad hand at depicting a hero properly so called and have an un- 


fortunate propensity for the dubious characters of borderers, buccaneers, 
Highland robbers... .”’ 
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whom his fellow villain, Anthony Foster, truthfully 
describes as ‘“‘one of those who bear the gallows in their 
face and murder in their right hand’. Hatteraick, 
in Guy Mannering, is as completely a brute as Lambourne, 
but a skilled seaman, and with a sense of responsibility 
to his owners and his crew ; small touches, which at once 
differentiate him and make him lifelike. Scott knew that 
unrelieved badness is as difficult to describe as it is usually 
untrue to life, though his major villains—Varney, in 
Kenilworth, and Rashleigh Osbaldiston, in Rob Roy— 
two full-length portraits, are entirely self-centred, and 
without any virtues except in so far as their pride is a 
virtue. Varney murders Lambourne without hesitation 
to get his papers, but will not sully his fingers with his 
money. Rashleigh will die rather than ask pardon for 
his crimes. 

The supreme ruffian of the type of Lambourne is 
Sergeant Bothwell in Old Mortality. 

Francis Stuart, grandson of that Earl of Bothwell, the 
cousin of James I, whose plots finally caused his banish- 
ment, is therefore a blood-relative of Charles II, in 
whose Life-Guards he serves as a private soldier. He has 
completely ‘‘gone to the bad’’, and is perfectly suited to 
his employment of hunting down the persecuted Coven- 
anters, having served in the Scottish Guards of Louis XIV, 
and ‘‘now and then taken a turn among the Huguenots, 
it brought my hand in well for service in this country”’. 

He has been well educated, and in his youth, says 
Scott, in the stilted language of the early nineteenth 
century, “‘had nourished a virtuous, though unfortunate, 
4, oad To a sympathetic old lady he describes 

is life : 


I have had my moments of good luck like my neighbours—have 
drunk my bottle with Rochester, thrown a merry main with 
Buckingham, and fought at Tangiers side by side with Sheffield. 
But my luck never lasted ; I could not make useful friends out of 
my giddy companions. 


A brave soldier, but with no idea of discipline, he 
brawls in taverns when he should be awaiting orders, 
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he takes bribes to overlook his duty, and congratulates 
his victims on his leniency in not extorting more, and 
himself, quite seriously, on his honesty in keeping his word, 
Money flows through his hands like water, and he is always 
in scrapes which prevent his rising to commissioned 
rank, Various relatives have made him offers of employ- 
ment, but his royal descent stands in the way. He is 
too proud to accept any but—“‘that of my cousin Charles 
as the most creditable of-them all, though the pay is 
poor, and the livery far from splendid”’. 

Yet this desperado makes a glorious and characteristic 
end on the field of Drumclog, the one battle in which 
Claverhouse was beaten. He dies at the hands of John 
Balfour of Burley, the real hero of Old Mortality. 

His description of their death-duel shows Scott at 
his best : 


After exchanging many desperate blows, each receiving and 
inflicting several wounds, though of no great consequence, they 
grappled together as if with the desperate impatience of mortal 
hate, and Bothwell, seizing his enemy by the shoulderbelt, while 
the grasp of Balfour was upon his own collar, they came headlong 
to the ground. The companions of Burley hastened to his assist- 
ance, but were repelled by the dragoons, and the battle again 
became general. But nothing could withdraw the attention of 
the combatants from each other, or induce them to unclose the 
deadly clasp in which they rolled together on the ground, tearing, 
struggling, and foaming with the inveteracy of thoroughbred 
bulldogs. 

Several horses passed over them in the mélée, without their 
quitting hold of each other, until the sword-arm of Bothwell 
was broken by the kick of a charger. He then relinquished his 
grasp with a deep and suppressed groan, and both combatants 
started to their feet. Bothwell’s right hand dropped helpless 
by his side, but his left gripped to the place where his dagger 
hung ; it had escaped from the sheath in the struggle, and with a 
look of mingled rage and despair, he stood totally defenceless, as 
Balfour, with a laugh of savage joy, flourished his sword aloft, 
and then passed it through his adversary’s body. Bothwell 
received the thrust without falling—it had only grazed on his ribs. 
He attempted no further defence, but looking at Burley with a 
grin of deadly hatred, exclaimed: “Base peasant churl, thou hast 
spilt the blood of a line of kings !” 
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“Die, wretch! die!” said Balfour, redoubling the thrust with 
better aim; and, setting his foot on Bothwell’s body as he fell, 
he a third time transfixed him with his sword. “Die, bloodthirsty 
dog! die as thou has lived! die, like the beasts that perish— 
hoping nothing—believing nothing——” 

“And FEARING nothing !” said Bothwell, collecting the last 
effort of respiration to utter these desperate words, and expiring 
as soon as they were spoken. 


Four villains, a larger number than in any other novel, 
appear in Kentlworth—Varney, Foster, Lambourne, 
and the Italian poisoner and astrologer, Alasco. The 
first is the most unpleasant and, save Rashleigh Osbaldiston, 
the ablest drawn by Scott. An accomplished courtier, 
of an ancient but somewhat decayed family, he plays 
Mephistopheles to the selfish and irresolute but am- 
bitious Earl of Leicester, whose secret wedding to 
Amy Robsart, has made his marriage impossible with 
Queen Elizabeth. However strongly love and honour 
may urge the unhappy Earl to acknowledge his wife, 
Varney always manages to prevent it by using the as- 
cendancy which he has gained through his knowledge 
of his weaknesses, and by playing on his boundless am- 
bition. As his confidential man of business, there is 
nothing he does not undertake for Leicester, from state 
intrigues to love-making and murder. With time, his 
influence increases till at last Leicester is completely 
in his power: “‘Of thine own bauble ambition, thou shalt 
not tire, for as you climb the hill, my lord, you must drag 
Richard Varney up with you ; and if he can urge you to 
the ascent he means to profit by, believe me he will spare 
neither whip nor spur.” The superstitious Earl believes 
in astrology, and in religion has leanings towards Purit- 
anism. Varney believes in nothing but himself. He 
thinks he might become a second Thomas Cromwell, 
and the block at the end of such a career has no terrors 
for him. If he fails in that, will he not, like Thomas 
Cromwell’s clerk, acquire eighteen fair lordships? As 
for Amy, he plays with her hopes and fears like a cat 
with a mouse. He had originally intended her for him- 
self, but resigned her to Leicester in order to increase 
his hold over him. He has some momentary qualms. 
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“T cannot look at her,” he says before his plans are fully 
matured, “without fear and hate, and fondness, go 
strangely mingled that I know not whether were it my 
choice I would rather possess or ruin her.” But any 
hesitation soon vanishes, for Leicester is torn between his 
love for Amy and the growing possibility of becoming 
Elizabeth’s husband, if she were out of the way, andVarney 
is resolved “not to forgo the chance of being favourite 
of a monarch for want of determined measures”’, 

His subordinate villain, Anthony Foster, is a more 
complex and hardly less unpleasant character. As in 
the case of Bothwell, Scott borrowed the name of a real 
personage, and in like manner is careful to tell us in a 
note that he in no way resembles the original. Perhaps 
he found that by hanging his characters on a peg of truth, 
so to speak, he strengthened his imagination by appearing 
to give it a foundation of fact. Foster, in Lambourne’s 
words, “‘from his childhood had some sort of phantom 
haunting him which he called religion, though it was the 
sort of godliness which always ended in being great gain”, 
He started life as a fanatical Catholic, and was nicknamed 
Tony-Fire-the-Faggot because, when the executioner’s 
torch blew out at the martyrdom of Latimer and Ridley, 
he brought a candle to light the pile round the stake, 
When we meet him, he has changed into an equally 
fanatical Puritan, living at Cumnor Place, the former 
manor-house of the dispossessed Abbot of Abingdon, 
of which he hopes to get a copyhold from Varney to 
whom Leicester has given it. He is strongly built, 
but so ungainly as to border on deformity, with dishevelled 
hair, and bushy eyebrows over dark and deep-set eyes, of 
unkempt appearance and surly manners. He makes an 
excellent watch-dog over the secluded Amy, who lives 
under his charge, waited on by his pretty Puritan daughter 
Janet, the only thing, save money, that he loves. Some- 
times he looks back on his old creed with something like 


regret : 


The Romish was a comfortable faith, Lambourne spoke true 
in that. A man had but to follow his thrift by such ways as 
offered—tell his beads—hear a mass—confess and be absolved. 
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These Puritans tread a harder and rougher path ; but I will try— 
I will read my Bible for an hour ere I again open my iron chest. 


He dislikes and fears Varney, but will obey him in any- 
thing for money. However sincere his religious beliefs— 
and he is apparently sincere—everything comes second 
to “following his thrift”. Like the devils in Scripture, 
he believes and trembles, but cannot repent. 

The tragedy rolls on remorselessly, and one can under- 
stand why Gladstone considered Kenilworth the best of 
the Waverley novels.* In vain Amy escapes from her 
prison, and reaches Kenilworth, where Leicester is 
entertaining the Queen. In vain she throws herself 
at Elizabeth’s feet ; in vain she has her last interview with 
her husband. Varney’s skill is always able to prevent a 
full disclosure. He poisons Leicester’s mind against 
Amy ; balks Tresillian, who would rescue her ; and suc- 
cessfully hoodwinks Elizabeth herself, who knights 
him before the whole Court. Having persuaded Leicester 
to’order Amy’s return to Cumnor Place, he forcibly 
abducts her the same night. ‘Too late the truth is 
discovered ; Varney, with Foster’s unwilling aid, murders 
Amy just before her rescuers arrive. 

The scoundrel dies quite calmly by poison self-ad- 
ministered—‘‘his countenance presenting, even in death, 
the habitual expression of sneering sarcasm, which was 
predominant while he lived’’; while Foster starves to 
death in a secret chamber with a spring lock which he 
cannot open. 

With the character of Rashleigh Osbaldiston, more 
pleasing, but even more dangerous than Varney, Scott 
took greater pains than with any other of his villains. 
He is so successful that he makes us feel the power, 
amounting to genius, concealed in that warped mind and 
ungainly body. But for a fatal defect in character, or 
even so under different circumstances, Rashleigh might 
have risen to the highest positions—a cardinal in the 
Church—a statesman at Court—a diplomatist unequalled 
in Europe—a merchant-prince, had he condescended to 


* Is not Old Mortality the finest ? Gladstone, like others, who usually 
differ as to the first in merit, put it second. 
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commerce. “He is feared and wondered at, and all] 
but loved.” 

Short, but strong, bull-necked, with bandy legs and a 
slight limp, he resembles Anthony Foster in his shaggy 
eyebrows and keen dark eyes, in which shines “an ex- 
pression of art, and on provocation, of ferocity tempered 
by caution”’. 

Educated at St. Omer in France for the priesthood, a 
good classical scholar, and knowing most of the languages 
of modern Europe, Rashleigh has the air of a man of the 
world. He lingers on at Osbaldiston Hall, in the wilds of 
Westmorland on the Scottish border. His five elder 
brothers are everything he is not. Heavy, handsome, 
tall and stupid sportsmen, drinking hard—he is most 
abstemious ; riding hard—he prefers his books; and so 
alike in tastes and features that they form, collectively 
and individually, ‘‘a happy compound of sot, gamekeeper, 
bully, horse-jockey, and fool’. 

Old Sir Hildebrand, their father, who in his youth had 
known courts and armies, and had been knighted when in 
attendance on James II, has lived and hunted so long 
in their company that he has almost sunk to their level. 
In this circumscribed backwater, Rashleigh reigns supreme. 
He is undecided what path in life to follow. He had 
thought of marrying Diana Vernon, to whom he has 
taught philosophy, history and languages. She is the des- 
tined bride of one of his brothers, and he has tried, and 
failed, toseduce her. He hesitates to take the irrevocable 
step of orders in the Church, which would in his case 
mean leaving England for ever, for he has no intention 
of being the obscure priest of a persecuted minority. 
He manages his father’s business affairs in the mean- 
while, and takes such a leading part in the Jacobite 
conspiracies, which are soon to break out in the rising of 


1715, that he holds all their tangled threads in his hands. 


He does what he pleases [Diana tells her cousin Frank] and makes 
all others his puppets; has a player ready to perform every part 
he imagines, and an invention and readiness which supplies 
expedients for every emergency. . . . Although the youngest of 
the family, he has somehow or other got the entire management 
of all the others, and everyone is sensible of the subjection though 
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they cannot shake it off. If anyone opposes him, he is sure to rue 
having done so before the year goes about, and if you do him a 
very important service, you may rue it still more. 


One secret of Rashleigh’s powers of fascination lies 
in “a voice, the most mellow, soft, and rich in its tones”’, 
and in his power of conversation, “which’’, says his 
cousin, “I have rarely seen equalled, never excelled”’. 
It must be admitted that the short examples given us 
hardly merit this high praise. Save in his dying speech, 
which is daemonic in its intensity, our impression of 
Rashleigh’s talents, and of his character, depends to 
a large extent on what we are told, not on what occurs. 
It is a great testimony to Scott’s power that he neverthe- 
less entirely succeeds in drawing a most lifelike picture 
of a villain of genius, who never had a stage large enough 
to give his great abilities full scope. 

Rashleigh plays with his relatives as with chessmen. He 
brings his uncle’s business to the brink of ruin in order to 
hurt his detested cousin, whose place he takes for a 
short time in his uncle’s counting-house. He employs 
the Highlander, Rob Roy, to waylay and rob the mes- 
senger of the Hanoverian Government of his despatches, 
and the bills of exchange he is carrying to Scotland. He 
makes his peace with the ministers of George I, who 
reward him with a knighthood, by betraying the plans 
of the Jacobite party on the eve of the rebellion of 1715. 
He involves his father and his brothers in that unfortunate 
affair, although he knows they may come to the scaffold 
in consequence, when he reckons on succeeding to the 
family estates. 

These events all take place off the stage. We hear of 
them, but they are no part of the story, which is only 
concerned with the consequences arising from them. 
Yet we feel that with such a man as Rashleigh, they must 
have happened, for there is nothing too bad for him to 
do; nothing too difficult for him to attempt. His 
Achilles’ heel is his pride, he feels a benefit like others 
feel an insult, and he finally dies at the hands of 
a Roy, rather than ask forgiveness as the price of 
ife. 


Vol. 194 x 
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There is something Luciferian about him—something 
of the fallen angel. Mortally wounded, he breathes : 


“. . . immortal hate 
and courage never to submit or yield.” 


He raised himself in his chair, though the damp and chills of 
death were already on his brow, and spoke with a firmness which 
seemed beyond his strength. “Cousin Francis,” he said, “draw 
near to me.” I approached him as he requested. “I wish you 
only to know that the pangs of death do not alter one iota of my 
feelings towards you. _I[ hate you,” he said, the expression of rage 
throwing a hideous glare into the eyes which were soon to be 
closed for ever. “I hate you with a hatred as intense, now while 
I lie bleeding and dying before you, as if my feet trod on your 
neck,” 

“T have given you no cause, sir,” I replied, “‘and for your own 
sake, I could wish your mind in a better temper.” 

“You have given me cause,” he rejoined, “in love, in ambition, 
in the paths of interest, you have crossed and blighted me at every 
turn. I was born to be the honour of my father’s house. I have 
been its disgrace, and all owing to you. My very patrimony has 
become yours. ‘Take it,” he said, “and may the curse of a dying 
man cleave to it !” 

In a moment after he had uttered this frightful wish, he fell 
back in the chair; his eyes became glazed, his limbs stiffened, 
but the grin and glare of mortal hatred survived even the last grip 


of life. 
With Varney and Rashleigh Osbaldiston, Scott’s 


studies in villainy culminate, but other interesting, if 
less important, characters remain. 

Scott, who was himself an advocate, has a warm heart, 
both in his Fournal and his novels, for barristers, but his 
attorneys, or writers as they are called in Scotland, 
are a sorry lot. ‘The only criminal amongst them who 
may be termed a major villain is Gilbert Glossin, in 
Guy Mannertng. : 

He is a country lawyer who, as a young man, dabbles 
in smuggling. He rises on the ruin of his principal 
client, the laird of Ellengowan, a spendthrift couniry. 
gentleman, and has as his tool and accomplice the 
smuggling Dutch shipmaster Hatteraick. The plot 
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is involved, and most improbable, and Glossin, “‘who 
would have been a pretty lawyer had he not such a turn 
for the roguish part of the profession”, as Counsellor 
Pleydell remarks, becomes somewhat unreal with his 
repeated attempts by petty cunning to prevent the dis- 
covery of the true heir to the estate he has himself ac- 
quired. The latter, Ellengowan’s son, was kidnapped 
at the age of five by Hatteraick and taken to Holland. 
He returns to Scotland, via India, when twenty-one. 
Hatteraick may have given Stevenson some hints for 
Captain Hoseason in Kidnapped. He is, as Colonel 
Mannering calls him, “a bold fellow, though hard as 
flint”. ‘Very natural, Colonel,” said the advocate, 
“that you should be interested in the ruffian, and I in 
the knave—that’s all professional taste.” Glossin, how- 
ever, plays a losing game with courage and address. He 
is finally strangled by Hatteraick, whom he has bribed 
the jailer to be allowed to visit in prison, and his dead body 
is found next morning within a yard of the pallet-bed 
where that ruffian is quietly stretched. He is asked by 
the magistrate: “‘What brought Glossin here ?” 

“The devil !’ answered the ruffian. 

“And what did you do to him ?” 

“Sent him to hell before me !” 

““He’s gaun to die game anyhow .. . weel, I like him na 
the waur for that,’’ honest Dandie Dinmont had ex- 
claimed the day before, when he was captured. After 
being given pen and paper at his request, Hatteraick 
writes a report to his shipowners, and soon afterwards 
is found hanging from a cord, attached to a bone—a 
relic of his dinner—which, despite the bar to which he 
was chained, he had driven into a crevice in the wall. 
“Having fastened the noose he had the resolution to drop 
his body as if to fall on his knees, and to retain that posture 
until resolution was no longer necessary.” 

Scott’s worst characters may commit suicide, but they 
are never cowards; their courage, often their only 
admirable quality, is always unshaken. The drunken 
Lambourne, with his last breath, sends a message to his 
respectable uncle—‘“‘that he had died without his shoes 
after all’’, i.e. in bed, without being hanged. Dwining, 
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in The Fair Maid of Perth, ‘A poor dwindled dwarf... 


who never wielded sword, or wore armour”, laughs at 


his hearers before his death. 


“You see this trifling implement,” he said, showing the silver 
pen. “By means of this, I can escape the power even of the Black 
Douglas.” 

“Give him no ink or paper,” said Balverny hastily, “he will 
draw a spell.” 

“Not so, please your wisdom and valiancy—he, he, he!” said 
Dwining, with his usual chuckle, as he unscrewed the top of the 
pen, within which was a piece of sponge or some such substance, 
no bigger than a pea. “Now, mark this——” said the prisoner, 
and drew it between his lips. ‘The effect was instantaneous. He 
lay a dead corpse before them, the contemptuous sneer still on 


his lips. 





Dryfesdale, the old anabaptist steward in The Abbot, has 
learned in Germany that “man does naught of himself; 
he is but the foam on the billow, which rises, bubbles and 
bursts, not by its own effort, but by the mightier impulse 
of fate which urges him”. He almost succeeds in poison- 
ing Mary, Queen of Scots, and her innocent ladies, pris- 
oners in Loch Leven Castle. When he lies dying, he 
is adjured to be silent or repent. He does neither, but 
spits out imprecations and defiance while life lasts, 
saying as he expires: “I am ona course which the vessel 
can hold without a pilot.” 

However much they may differ in rank, in ability, or 
in “the fell grip of circumstance”’, Scott’s villains possess 
one quality in common. Like Hatteraick, they all die 
game. Like Bothwell, they die fearing nothing. ‘They 
are “‘still resolute’; others may repent or falter, they 
never do. Scott’s overpowering sense of romance tinges 
with a personal heroism even his vilest characters. 

The common belief in Scott’s day was that such des- 
perate souls passed immediately from this life to an 
eternity of torment in the next. Scott’s generous mind 
was more merciful. He did not profess to know.* 


Davip FREEMAN. 


* See the end of the entry in his Journal for 19 September, 1826. 














Arr. 13. CHARLES, NINTH DUKE OF 
MARLBOROUGH 


[The following address was delivered by Father C. C. Martindale, 
S.J., at the Requiem for the Duke of Marlborough at Farm 


Street church in July, 1934.] 


A REQUIEM MASS like this one is offered for the 
sake of the soul that has passed into its eternity, and 
that prayers may be multiplied around it, rather than 
for the sake of the survivors. Yet neither the Church, 
nor the priests who are her officers, nor any of her mem- 
bers, could possibly fail in sympathy with these ; and it 
may be that words, briefly spoken after Mass has been 
offered, may symbolize that sympathy at least to some 
degree. 

It is part of our Faith, and indeed our intelligence 
approves of it, that the spiritual soul of man does not 
perish with his body, but endures. ‘Those who pass 
“hence thither”, perfectly united with God, enjoy forth- 
with the blissful vision of Himself. But which of us men 
can promise himself that he is thus perfectly purified, 
spiritualized, in harmony with God? On the other 
hand, to-day, and we thank God for it, there is no need 
to contemplate the opposite extreme, that in which a man, 
by a tragic act of will, has wholly separated himself from 
God, both here and hereafter. 

It remains that most of us know ourselves, and our 
friends, to be of that strange mixture of good and of 
imperfection which human nature nearly always seems to 
be. A soul, essentially right with God, yet suffering 
still from the effects of life’s handicaps and of its own 
wrong choices, passes into a world of cleansing, of ex- 
planation, of education, and of liberation—a world of pain 
and grief, in so far as it realizes that it had sinned; but 
supremely of joy, since it now hates its sin, can sin no 
more, sees that God loves it, and that it loves Him; 
and that its destiny is to be one of peace, freedom, light, 
and energy such as had not entered into its most wistful 
dreams, 

And this mysterious process can be accelerated, our 
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Faith teaches us, by our prayers; so that we are not 
committed to any mere service of remembrance, but to 
one of active help: we continue to co-operate with the 
soul and with God; we can actually do more for that 
soul, in which there is now no more resistance, than we 
could. 

You know that he at whose Requiem you are present 
sought admission into the Church in middle life, | 
need not fear to say that, in his circumstances, I was ex- 
ceptionally careful about that admission. Unless I err, 
our conversations had lasted some three years. Still, it 
is easy for all who knew him to see that he would be 
assisted towards his decision by his innate sense of Auth- 
ority and of Hierarchy and of Discipline, and, indeed, 
of the pageantry with which our human instinct always 
surrounds these things. He had the cult of Order. But 
it was no second-rate version of that sense or of that cult, 
The very terraces that he built at Blenheim (which he 
felt to be his first hereditary charge) were due not in the 
least to a desire for self-commemoration, but to his 
appreciation that the house needed that pedestal, as 
indeed it did. He would have viewed with disgust a 
disorderly, undisciplined England. He believed sincerely 
that what had for long endured as a constructional 
element in his country’s Order—which means a manifold 
subordination of parts—was in its substance good and 
right. Yet I insist, and with a certain obstinacy, that 
he was sure that with privilege went responsibility: a 
name, a palace, a rank were not mere instruments for 
self-indulgence. 

And you will see that this rhymes, on its level, with 
the Catholic doctrine of the Paramountcy of God, and 
of the Primacy of the Spiritual, and of the grades of 
authority delegated, so to say, both within the spiritual 
and the more material spheres. Thus the King was for 
him the majestic Fountain of all Honour ; and beneath 
him existed a whole hierarchy of human positions, rights, 
and duties. But never would he have thought that, 
because of a high position within that human hierarchy, 
its holder—whether himself or anyone else—must there- 
fore be personally or morally more acceptable to God. 
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No wonder, then, if he desired to find an order and an 
authority in divine things, of which what he valued in 
human things should be the reflection ; no wonder that 
he would be grateful should he find that God had 
infallibly revealed to man His immutable Truth and un- 
changing Moral Law ; and to these he tried—since for all 
human creatures it involves a struggle—increasingly to 
subordinate himself in fact. 

It is easy, then, to see that such a background to his 
mind made him the readier to appreciate the claims of 
that Church which professes to be divinely guaranteed 
to teach that Truth and to impose that Law infallibly. 

But what was even more real and essential in him— 
though it may quite have escaped the observation of those 
who knew only the more light-hearted side of him, or 
who are not prepared to admit the complexities of human 
psychology, or who prefer to regard the less noble as the 
more fundamental—was his almost disconcertingly vivid 
perception of the existence and primacy of the spiritual. 
I cannot wholly pass this over, though I will not dwell 
upon it. I could not admit that, just because a man 
has died, therefore the most private part of his life 
becomes just anyone’s property. At the lowest extreme, 
he always held he was “‘telepathetic”. After an accident 
I had had in New Zealand, he wrote to me that he had 
“known” that some such thing had occurred, and had 
prayed forme. Leaving that, I will say that so deep was 
his reaction too—for example the Sacraments that he 
sought—that after his confessions he would be like an old 
man; he would lean upon one’s arm; and after his 
Communions he would be as it were dazed with the mag- 
nitude of the mystery to which he had been admitted. 
Technically accurate language in which to express such 
things was not always his, But the fact was. 

We might have foreseen the indomitable tenacity of his 
last days: I think he was for only one complete day in 
bed. But we now know that not until he was unconscious 
might morphia be administered to him, so sure was he 
of the rdle that suffering should play in a Christian’s 
life, as it had in Christ’s, and so resolved that he would 
not forgo his Communion in that too. 
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We commend, therefore, his soulto God. The candles 
that you have held, and that have briefly flickered and 
gone out, may symbolize, if you will, the rapidity of man’s 
transit through this pageant of many things, but also 
must recall to you that “light and lamp” which—to 
quote his favourite poem—‘“within his heart was burn- 
ing”. Lit by God, preserved from extinction by God, 
it is now burning immortally before God with an ever 
white flame. The Holy Water that you will watch 
sprinkled will remind you of that cleansing, that innermost 
rinsing, of the soul that he, together with all of us, shall 
need. ‘The incense rising round his coffin will mean for 
you those prayers of ours that shall unforgettingly 
escort him through the many vestibules of God’s 
Paradise. 

And we think of him, as of a man who won from many 
the affection that he needed, and the deepening respect 
that he deserved. No one of these words is chosen 
undeliberately, nor spoken lightly. Freed from the per- 
plexities, the strains, the disappointments, the anxious 
desire for sanctioned guidance in a world mingled of low 
things and of very high ones that were his, may he rest in 
a peace more profound than any mere contentment; 
and, indeed, not forgetful nor unaware, may he pray 
for us who are still involved in the world’s manifold 
necessities ! 


STANZAS READ AFTER THE Duxke’s FUNERAL IN THE CHAPEL OF 
BLENHEIM PALACE 


In a dark night, 

With anxious love afire 

(O, happy lot !) 

Forth unobserved I went, 
My house being now asleep. 


In darkness and security, 

By the secret stair, disguised— 
O, happy lot !— 

In darkness and concealment, 

My house being now asleep— 
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In that happy night, 
In secret, seen of none, 
Seeing naught myself, 
Without other light nor lamp 
Save that which in my heart was burning— 


That light guided me 
More surely than the noonday sun 
To the place where He was waiting for me 
Whom I knew well, 
And where none else appeared. 


O guiding Night— 

O Night more lovely than the dawn— 
O Night that hast united 

The Lover with His loved, 

And hast changed her into her Love. 








SOME RECENT BOOKS 


Ortuopoxy Sees Ir Turoucn. Edited by Sidney Dark. 
(Arthur Barker, 6s.) 


THE nine essays contained in this volume are of unequal 
value. The best seems to us Mr. Douglas Jerrold’s on 
“Orthodoxy and the New History”. Others that should 
not be overlooked are Fr. D’Arcy’s pronouncement on 
“The New Morality”, Mr. Arnold Lunn’s paper on “The 
New Religions”, Dr. Kirk’s on ““The New Psychology”, 
and Miss Ruth Kenyon’s paper on ““The New Economist”, 
Mr. Dark’s introductory essay is capital. He justly 
pillories the Bishop of Birmingham for quibbling over 
the content of the Incarnation Dogma and has much to 
say of the “‘recklessness of the Modernists”. Yet, surely, 
the case of Dr. Barnes gives the solution to the problem 
referred to in his last paragraph : 


It is a fact that we all deplore that we who agree about so much 
are separated into two camps. With Christian civilization 
threatened as it has not been for centuries, it is sad, indeed, that 
Dr. Kirk may not say his Mass at a Roman altar, that without a 
change of allegiance J]. G. Lockhart may not make his confession 
to Fr. D’Arcy ... the difficulties of reunion are apparently 
unconquerable. 


But are there any Roman Catholics who feel it a curtail- 
ment of their Christian privileges that they cannot 
present themselves at Dr. Barnes’s confessional ? Indi- 
vidual Catholics are full of grievances of one sort or 
another, against their clergy, against their correligionists, 
against their religious opponents; human beings are 
like that, and Catholics are only “human—too human’, 
but are there any who want to go to confession to Dr. 
Barnes or Dr. Major? ‘The beam is there as large as 
life in Dr. Barnes’s eye, but is there not some trifle 
obscuring the vision of Mr. Dark? Surely the Anglo- 
Catholic controversy is too often vitiated by an ignoratio 
elencht. ‘The point of difference in reality is not the true 
interpretation of this or that episode in the history of 
the Latin Patriarchate, but the nature of the Church 
322 
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of Christ. It is a theological difference, and only to be 
settled by theological methods, by recourse to theological 
first principles. Where and what are those first prin- 
ciples? Their discovery settles the Anglo-Catholic 
controversy, and nothing else ever will. 

Nevertheless, intellectual collaboration, so far as it is 
possible without sacrifice of principle, between Anglicans 
and Catholics is all to the good, and likely to become 
more frequent and fruitful in the future. We do not 
hesitate to say that we have much to learn from our 
Anglican brethren. On this point we are entirely with 
Fr. St. John, O.P., as against the Editor of the Tad/et. 
And we regard this interesting volume, in itself so re- 
markable an achievement, as an earnest and pledge of 
the future. 


Tue Tracepy or A Nation. By Prince Hubertus 
Loewenstein. With an Introduction by Wickham 
Steed. (Faber, 75. 6d.) 


Prince Husertus Loewenstein did not leave school until 
1924, and ended his university studies only in 1931, after 
which he took enthusiastically to politics, entered the 
Centre Party, and became prominent in the movement 
of German democratic youth. He thus has an entirely 
different point of view regarding recent developments 
in Germany from the majority of critics of the Nazi 
régime, who as a rule approach the question from a 
Socialist or Communist angle, or are influenced by the 
anti-Jewish element in the Nazi programme. ‘Too 
often the critics of Nazi-ism, if they are Germans, treat 
the Revolution of 1933 as if it were a mere return of 
Prussian Junkerism, a pernicious reaction which only the 
forces of Communism, under Soviet guidance, can over- 
throw ; Marxism is indicated as the only way of salvation, 
and a materialist philosophy colours all their arguments. 
This book, in contrast, breathes the spirit of idealistic 
youth ; it is impossible not to catch some of the enthusi- 
asm and high hope with which Prince Loewenstein here 
speaks of the young men whose leader he was. Whatever 
one may think of the practicality of many of their ideas, 
it is undeniable that they had a vision of a better Germany ; 
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their patriotism was of a high order ; the love they had 
for their country looked into the future, and saw in a 
regenerated Germany the leader of the movement for 
peace and social reform. 

The “tragedy” of Prince Loewenstein’s title is that all 
this idealism and enthusiasm was as water poured on the 
sand, Not only the Centre Party, but the Democrats 
and the Social Democrats who did not believe in any 
compromise with Communism, all found a common 
ground in the Reichsbanner organization, whose colours, 
Black-Red-Gold, showed their belief in a democratic, 
pre-Hohenzollern Germany. Of this movement this 
book gives a detailed account. Prince Loewenstein 
believes it to have been the only alternative to Nazi-ism ; 
the discouragement it experienced at the hands of the 
republican and democratic parties was the final cause of 
the collapse of democracy in Germany. German youth 
looked for courage, energy, idealism. The disillusion- 
ment of the war-generation had been largely overcome, 
for the men who had fought and grown bitter over the 
peace were getting old; the young men who had not 
experienced the war were ready for a leader who should 
enlist them in the cause of the true idealism innate in 
Germany’s character and better traditions. The Reichs- 
banner should have given them that leadership, but their 
elders failed them, and the inevitable result was the rise 
and eventual triumph of the Hitler-Jugend. It was Herr 
Hitler who supplied the leadership, the ideal and the 
enthusiasm. 

Prince Loewenstein refuses to believe that the success 
of National Socialism can be permanently established. 
He speaks with some sorrow of the agreement between 
the Church and the Nazi Government, and his references 
in this respect are already rather out of date, but he 
expresses, in rather overheated language, the belief and 
the hope that the Catholic Church in Germany will be 
in the van of opposition. ‘“‘It is our belief that her 
priests should strengthen their resolution to the very 
point of martyrdom, shedding even their blood in brave 
defence of the Faith.”” The writer’s anti-Nazi principles 
know no half-measures, but that he is no blind hater of 
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Fascism is shown by his chapter on Mussolini and Hitler, 
in which the former is shown in a comparatively favour- 
able light. 

A further book by Prince Loewenstein will describe 
in detail his ideas of the future. Here he is content to 
assume that Nazi-ism will collapse, and that Communism 
is not its inevitable successor. ‘Our hope is in the men 
who still hold to the Christian faith, the picked men of 
the former Reichsbanner Black-Red-Gold, along with 
the peasants in the Catholic South and West of Germany, 
who will be the chief upholders of the future Reich” ; 
and in this concluding chapter he takes courage from the 
brave words of Cardinal Faulhaber in his Advent sermons, 
the most effective challenge to the state-worship and 
Nordic religion that has appeared in Germany. How 
far the enthusiasm shown in this book extends in Ger- 
many to-day is uncertain, and Prince Loewenstein gives 
us no definite reasons for his hopes. It is thus that his 
book is less a comment on Germany now than a revelation 
of a Germany that might have been, had courage and 
youth and democratic idealism been sufficient to prevail. 


R, 


CarpINAL NEwMAN AND WILLIAM Froups, F.R.S. A 
Correspondence by Gordon Huntingdon Harper. 
(Baltimore, The John Hopkins Press.) 


Tuts book is far more than the interesting sidelight upon 
the life of Newman which it appears at first sight. For 
by happy chance the two men, the semi-agnostic brother 
of Hurell Froude and Cardinal Newman, represent, and 
in this correspondence debate, the fundamental issue of 
religious certitude with its inevitable extension to the 
entire question of human certainty. The question, it 
is true, is the subject of Newman’s great work The Gram- 
mar of Assent. But the other side cannot there be heard 
speaking for itself. And it is often easier to grasp the gist 
of a complicated piece of reasoning when its thesis is 
reduced to brief compass. From this point of view the 
correspondence collected hereis an invaluable introduction 
to The Grammar, which largely arose out of it. Froude, 
the positive scientist, denied that on any subject we can 
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attain more than an overwhelming probability, and con- 
cluded that our assents should never be absolute and irre- 
vocable. For they should be determined exclusively by 
the weight of the evidence, and that can never amount 
to strict demonstration. Newman on the other hand, 
while admitting that though no proposition can be vigor- 
ously demonstrated, its evidence being at most overwhelm- 
ing probability, it can nevertheless be held with a certain 
and irrevocable assent. For we possess a faculty—he 
calls it the illative sense, or, as in his last letter to Froude, 
the inductive sense—which on evidence less than flawless 
logical demonstration reaches an absolutely certain assent, 
Moreover, religious truth has its own evidence which a 
man of irreligious temper cannot apprehend. 

Mr. Harper in his comments is on Froude’s side in the 
controversy. ‘To me Newman’s view is on the whole 
deeper and truer to the facts of human experience. On 
the whole, however ; for in some ways Froude seems to 
me to have the best of the argument. If propositions, as 
Newman allows, are never more than probable, assent 
to them cannot and ought not to be certain. For the 
quality of an assent should be determined solely by its 
evidence. But it is precisely this concession that should 
not have been made. A logically indemonstrable proposi- 
tion is not necessarily a merely probable proposition. 
For certainty is founded not on logical reasoning from sense 
data but on the direct evidence of the truth itself appre- 
hended by intuition. How much or how little evidence 
of the sort which can be tabulated is required before a 
truth becomes evident and founds a certainty is another 
matter. This intuition is in fact what Newman meant 
by his illative sense, though unfortunately he drags it in 
at a later stage, so to speak, to remedy an initial probabil- 
ism which should never have been admitted. ‘The im- 
possibility of exact definition of which Newman speaks 
in one of these letters, and the liability of our certitudes 
to error which so troubled Froude, are due to the partial- 
ity of the insights on which our assents are based and the 
varying degree of obscurity which attaches to them. 
They have therefore often to be reformulated in the 
context of a wider truth or their content more accurately 
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discriminated. And this is true of religious insights, as 
for example when they are expressed in the crude formula- 
tion and undiscriminated context of some primitive 
mythology. 

There is much too of personal interest in these letters— 
the intimate communion of two rarely delicate and fine 
spirits. And it was perhaps this very sensitiveness which 
unconsciously brought it about that so much of that com- 
munion took place through the medium of a third party— 
Froude’s wife. Her intervention probably softened the 
inevitable jar of opposing standpoints—felt the more 
keenly because both parties were so sensitive. It is inter- 
esting to notice that Froude’s last letter written from 
Africa contains the precise argument against atoning 
sacrifice drawn from its crude expression in primitive 
worship with which Shaw makes such play in his Black 
Girl. The fallacy which in 1932 Mr. Shaw brings out 
as the latest thing in enlightened scepticism is argued by 
Froude in this letter of 1870. ‘The difference between 
the argument as stated by the Victorian and the modern 
sceptic is not of matter but of manner. But what a 
difference it is! Froude states his case like a gentleman 


—Mr. Shaw like himself. 
E. I. Watkin. 


T. P.O’Connor. By Hamilton Fyfe. (Allen & Unwin, 
165.) 


“T.P.” had written such a vast amount of reminiscence 
during many years as a popular journalist that the publica- 
tion of his Memoirs of an Old Parliamentarian, in two 
large volumes, some years before he died seemed almost 
superfluous. But there was ample room for such a study 
of his remarkable career as Mr. Hamilton Fyfe has written. 
He has ransacked the files of the many newspapers and 
periodicals which ““T.P.”’ founded or edited at different 
times and collected a great many private letters and 
other documents, which reveal a very different aspect 
of the genial old cynic who had been such a strange sur- 
vival in the post-war Parliament. In Mr. Fyfe’s vivid 
character-study, ““T.P.’s”’ political ideas are of less import- 
ance than his own surprising personality with its many 
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paradox 3s. And ‘“T.P.” emerges as a character of much | 


more sterling qualities than many of the younger gener. 
tion believed. 

To the younger Irish Nationalists, he had for a lon 
time appeared as a self-indulgent old journalist who had 
outlived his early enthusiasm for Irish politics and had 
established himself securely in a Liverpool constituency 
where the Irish vote would guarantee his return for the 
rest of his life. ‘They regarded him as completely angli- 
cized, and held him chiefly responsible for having en- 
couraged Redmond and the other Irish leaders to concen. 
trate all their energies upon Westminster, to such an 
extent that they lost touch with the young Ireland and 
were eventually repudiated in favour of Sinn Fein. But 
Mr. Fyfe’s book will come as a surprise to many of them, 
for he shows that Parnell not only chose *“T’.P.” to sit 
beside him in the House of Commons, but was on more 
intimate terms with him than with any of the others, 
Still more surprising is the account of “T’.P.’s”’ missions 
to America. He went as an unpaid organizer who gave 
every penny he raised to the Irish Party Funds. His 
generosity in serving the Irish Party was extraordinary ; 
and one of the most impressive chapters in Mr. Fyfe’s 
book concerns his last visit to America during the war, in 
a desperate effort to raise funds to save the Freeman's 
‘fournal from extinction when Redmond’s Party was 
being repudiated on all sides. I have seen the entire 
correspondence, among John Redmond’s private papers, 
from which Mr. Fyfe quotes. His letters to Redmond 
and Dillon reveal the appalling campaign of vilification 
with which he was assailed in 1917, and the immense 
labours he undertook in writing article after article with 
his own hand (being unable even to trust a typist or secre- 
tary at the time), and in travelling long journeys in 
fruitless efforts to gain support from sources which 
had always been friendly in the past but were now 
hostile. 

Mr. Fyfe’s description of his early struggles, even to 
earn a living in Fleet Street, will seem almost incredible 
to a new generation. For years he was not only starved 
but unable to buy paper towrite on. His Life of Disraeli, 
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which was written during three years of grinding poverty 
__after he had been in London for a considerable time— 
was written largely on the back of trade circulars which a 
friendly chemist supplied to him. He had spent three 
years of fierce research work in the British Museum in 
compiling it. He was paid only one hundred pounds 
for writing it, and he sent ninety-five pounds of this 
at once, in spite of his utter poverty, to his family in 
Ireland ! 

He was certainly a changed man in the later years. 
As “Father of the House’’, one of the very few Members 
who still wore a top-hat in the House, he had become an 
institution more than an active politician. His speeches 
sounded so incredibly sentimental that one could scarcely 
believe them to be sincere. Yet Mr. Fyfe’s book shows 
how false was this impression of him. No man was ever 
more recklessly generous. From extreme poverty he had 
risen by stages to a position in which his acquired habits 
made it impossible to live on five thousand pounds a 
year. That his character suffered deterioration from his 
pose of materialism cannot be doubted, yet he remained 
always a sentimentalist and in many ways an impenitent 
idealist. Mr. Fyfe’s account of his last years is curiously 
incomplete in its absence of any reference to his real 
friendship with Archbishop Downey and with other 
Catholic friends who grew closer to him as the end 
approached. ‘To ignore these influences is to ignore the 
most vital convictions of his life. Mr. Fyfe shows him 
as one of the most picturesque of parliamentary figures, 
and as one of the founders of modern journalism. Lord 
Northcliffe, and all his imitators, owed much to what they 
learned from the originality and resourcefulness of ““I’.P.” 
Whether that is to his lasting credit or not may, perhaps, 
be disputed. At Westminster he was regarded as a cynical 
careerist ; yet he had devoted his whole life to a thankless 
cause, and had spent all his best energies and talents on the 
pursuit of his ideals, while he watched others of much 
less ability achieve that material success, both in politics 
and journalism, which he might have had and which he 
would have prized. 

Denis Gwynn. 
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BERNARD SHAWET LA France. By Mina Moore. (Paris: 
Librairie Honoré Champion.) 


Tuis book is a fine achievement in the difficult task of 
making bricks with a very inadequate amount of straw, 
With an admirable industry the authoress has collected 
every allusion, however trifling, in Shaw’s work to any- 
thing French, every French allusion to Shaw on which 
she can lay her hands. The work is divided into three 
chapters: “Shaw and France’’; ‘French history in the 
work of “Shaw’’; “Shaw in France”’; that is to say, two 
chapters on Shaw’s opinion of France past and present, 
one on French opinions on Shaw. Of the three, the 
second is the only one with much substance. For here 
alone has the writer any considerable material. It con- 
sists of interesting and judicious critiques of St. Foan 
and the Man of Destiny. Miss Moore shows clearly how 
Shaw has failed to grasp the mainspring of St. Joan’s 
actions, and the key to her character, her sanctity. And 
she also justly criticizes the impertinent rusticity, both of 
language and demeanour, which he ascribes to her 
without historical justification. And his whitewashing 
of Cauchon to illustrate a thesis in defiance of the records 
which he used as his source is convincingly exposed, 
Indeed, Miss Moore’s criticism seems to me to analyse 
skilfully the perplexing mixture of minute historical 
accuracy even in points of detail with an anachronistic 
Shavianism of essential interpretation, which leaves on the 
spectator of St. ‘oan an impression of bewilderment and 
dissatisfaction. If nevertheless it is a great play—I 
believe Shaw’s greatest though by no means his most per- 
fect drama—it is because the sheer natural greatness of his 
heroine, the natural foundation of her supernatural 
achievement which Shaw could and did appreciate, 
broke triumphantly through the barrier of Shavianism 
and exercises its appeal. In her analysis of the Man of 
Destiny the writer exposes the typically Shavian pro- 
cedure by which the dramatist, while displaying many 
features of the historical figure, forces into his mouth 
Shavian ideas quite alien to him. The result, of course, 
is a hybrid monster, half-Shaw half-Napoleon, whose 
dramatic life strikes us as unconvincingly artificial. If 
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this goes beyond Miss Moore’s, it seems to me to follow 
from what she does say. 

As the authoress shows in her concluding chapters, 
Shaw has never become popular in France. For one 
reason the French do not want to hear a sermon in the 
theatre, however unorthodox it may be. And Shaw has 
not made it easier to win the French public by choosing 
as his translator on account of his political opinions a 
man who, though an enthusiastic and devoted admirer, 


has an insufficient knowledge of English. E.1.W 


Queen Exizasetu. By J. E. Neale. (Jonathan Cape, 
gs. 6d.) 


Proressor NEALE’s Queen Elizabeth has been much praised, 
and such praise makes it of importance to submit it to 
some examination. He writes without giving any refer- 
ences for his statements. This habit has been much 
criticized when indulged in by Mr. Belloc, and Professor 
Neale can hardly expect that his great reputation for learn- 
ing should exempt him from similar criticism. The 
question that the critic must ask is: “‘Has he taken ad- 
vantage of the freedom which he has claimed for himself 
or not ?” 

On the very first page we read that Henry’s infatuation 
for Anne Boleyn was no “‘tale of light-of-love”. ‘There 
were “overwhelming reasons’ of state—the necessity 
for a son—which led Henry to get rid of Catherine, and 
they were these “‘overwhelming reasons” which caused 
the Boleyn marriage. At once one’s suspicions are 
aroused. For whereas, as is well known, there were many 
people—among them, for instance, Wolsey—who found 
it at least intelligible on grounds of Machiavellian patriot- 
ism that Henry should get rid of Catherine, such grounds 
could not in the least be pleaded for marrying Anne in her 
place. Yet Professor Neale’s narrative nowhere reveals 
the fact that there were at that time alive any other 
women than Catherine of Aragon and Anne Boleyn— 
such people as, for instance, French princesses. 

When we come on from the story of Elizabeth’s origins 
to that of her reign, we find again Professor Neale’s thesis 
to be marred by the omission of facts and arguments that 
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are inconvenient to it. The thesis is that of Charles 
Kingsley’s Westward Ho! Itisa familiar one. Let us 
consider some of the objections to it as it is sketched out 
by Professor Neale. 

He, of course, needs Mary Stuart for his villain, and in 
order that Mary should be a quite satisfactory villain 
it is necessary that she should be guilty, above all, both of 
murdering Darnley at Kirk o’ Field and of attempting 
to murder Elizabeth in the Babington Plot. Professor 
Neale therefore adopts with the Casket Letters the simple 
plan of simply accepting them for genuine without arguing 
the point at all. Now, if he can refute the arguments of 
the very large array of scholars who have in recent years 
maintained that, whatever be the truth about Kirk o’ 
Field, the official story cannot be true, or of such a writer 
as Mr. Ainsworth Mitchell against the authenticity of the 
Casket Letters, Professor Neale is entitled to do so. 
But he, an expert writing for the general public, is not 
entitled to give to the public the impression that the guilt 
of Mary and the authenticity of the Letters are without 
serious challenge. 

When he comes to speak of the Babington Plot he 
admits that the Government forger inserted a postscript 
“asking Babington for the names of the six gentlemen who 
were to kill Elizabeth’. He gives the reader no hint 
that charge was made that there were any other forged 
additions than that of this postscript. Now the witness 
for the forgery of the postscript is Camden, who wrote, 
“Quibus subdole additum eodem charactere postscriptum 
ut nomina sex nobilium ederet, s1 non alta.”’ Mary’s 
whole contention was that a man who admitted to having 
forged one sentence had also forged the other sentences 
on which she was condemned. Camden, a witness unfav- 
ourable to Mary, admitted the possibility of this. Pro- 
fessor Neale does not mention it, 

Instead he merely says, “Her denials were, and are, 
worth nothing against the evidence of Babington and her 
two secretaries.” Now first as to Babington. It is true 
that Babington on the scaffold said that Mary was privy 
to the plot for the assassination of Elizabeth. At first 
sight this seems to settle the question, and Professor 
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Neale is content to allow the general public to take it as 
thus settled. He does not explain that it is not in dis- 
pute that Babington received letters approving of the 
project of assassination, which he imagined to have come 
from Mary, but that the whole controversy is whether the 
relevant passages were really written by Mary or whether 
they were among the “‘a/ta’”’ that were inserted by the 
Government forger. As to Mary’s secretary, it is true 
that, at the time and under fear of torture, he did in 
some measure incriminate her. Professor Neale does not 
give a hint that, years afterwards when there was no 
fear of torture and he was free, he said of the 
charges against her that they were “‘fausses, calomnieuses 
et suppos¢ées”’. 

Blessed Edmund Campion receives treatment of a simi- 
lar nature to that of Mary Stuart. ‘““Ihe Papacy was at 
war with Elizabeth’’, Professor Neale argues, and there- 
fore, cruel as it may seem, the Elizabethan Government 
had no alternatives but to treat all Catholic priests as its 
enemies. It isa tenable and coherent argument. But in 
Professor Neale’s narrative no hint appears that the 
Government did not dare to kill Blessed Edmund Campion 
merely for being a priest—no hint of the absurd and men- 
dacious story of the plot at Rheims which they concocted 
against him. 

Professor Neale does not hesitate for one instant before 
the problem where to assign the blame for the quarrel 
between England and Spain. He stands where Charles 
Kingsley stood. Elizabeth was “moved to this defiance 
by Spain’s intolerable arrogance—the treatment of Dr. 
Man, the hundred high-handed acts against English ships 
in Spanish ports and the attack made upon Hawkins and 
Drake during their slave- trading expedition to the Spanish 
New World”. Now a writer as little sympathetic to 
Spanish Catholicism, as sympathetic to Elizabethanism, 
as distinguished as Professor Pollard, has written (Political 
History of England, pp. 190, 191) : 


The England of Elizabeth was not content with the defensive ; 
and the real trouble of her Government was to guard against the 
retaliation into which other governments were provoked by the 
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consistent aggressiveness of the English people. It is the universal 
belief of the makers and owners of empires that their dominions 
have been secured by purely defensive measures ; and no picture 
is more popular than that of Elizabethan England standing bravely 
at bay against Papal plots and Spanish Armadas. In reality England 
was the aggressor. 


Professor Neale is entitled to differ from Professor 
Pollard if he can make good his title to do so. But to 
keep it from the public that there is such an interpretation 
of the facts as Professor Pollard’s is nothing but a confi- 
dence trick, 

Indeed, it is impossible to criticize as a serious con- 
tribution to Elizabethan history any book which does 
not give us its estimate of the relative strength of the pro- 
and anti-Catholic forces at the various periods of the reign. 
For on such estimates turn our whole judgment whether 
the Elizabethan government was a preserver of a national 
way of life, or the imposer upon the people of an alien 
way of life. Professor Neale nowhere discusses this 
question ; he is content to beg it. Nor, while noting 
Elizabeth’s rare appearances at the Council, the frequency 
with which eventual policy differed from her first wishes, 
does it occur to him at all to raise the question how far 
she was mistress in her own house. Indeed, it is signifi- 
cant that his book has been most highly praised by those 
critics who were brought up in the reign of Queen Vic- 
toria. For the secret of its popularity is that it does not 
disturb the reader by bringing to his notice any point 
of view with which he was previously unfamiliar. All 
modern criticism is neglected. ‘Throughout the spacious 
days we are allowed to see freedom slowly broadening 
down from precedent to precedent, until in the closing 
pages, for those who progress so far, we find the delicious 
treat that “the moral tone of the Court was quite differ- 
ent from that in, say, France. Elizabeth would no more 
condone sexual laxity than Queen Victoria!’ A study 
of the conversational expletives of the two Majesties 
reveals that there was between them a greater dissimi- 
larity than Professor Neale cares for his readers to dis- 
cover. CurisTOPHER HO .tis. 
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INTRODUCTION A LA LecTuRE pEs PropHetes. By the 
Abbé Chaine. (Gabalda.) 

EvaNGILE sELON §. Luc. By P. Lavergne, O.P. 
(Gabalda.) 


TueEsE two small books have lately been issued in Etudes 
Bibliques, each of them valuable in its own way. The 
first is an introduction to the reading of the prophets by 
the Professor of Scripture at the Catholic Faculty of 
Lyons. ‘There is a chapter containing a general intro- 
duction, and then chronological sequence is followed, 
so that the author is able to keep the historical back- 
ground in view as he proceeds ; it might be called a French 
counterpart of such a book as Prof. ‘Theodore Robinson’s 
Prophecy and the Prophets. ‘There are three rather bare 
maps, and several photographs which would have been 
worth enlarging. 

M. l’Abbé Chaine protests in his preface that he is not 
writing an introduction to the study but to the reading 
of the prophets ; that his book is not a commentary, nor 
yet a doctrinal or apologetic work. It is a good sign, 
therefore, and not matter for blame, that we are left 
sighing for more; to have satisfied all our cravings 
would have been to write a different and a larger volume. 
Since reading the prophets is the aim, the prophets who 
have left no writings are passed over. The author hastens 
to excuse himself from dealing with the difficulties of the 
Book of Daniel (p. 214), though he says enough to set us 
guessing what at least he would like to say; upon the 
subject of the Eucharistic prophecy of Malachy (p. 329) 
he leaves us with a not very helpful reference to Pére 
Lagrange in the Revue Biblique. And so it is with other 
passages which demand fuller treatment—it must be 
sought elsewhere. 

A more serious matter is that at the outset M. l’Abbé 
Chaine distinguishes the prophet by vocation, meaning 
divine vocation, from the rabhi or “voluntary” or self- 
appointed prophet. It is easy to see what he would 
regard as the foundation of such a distinction, which, 
however, a careful inspection of the Old Testament 
passages would prove to be untenable. We are invited 
to see the rabbis at some of the religious festivals in 
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paroxysms of fervour gashing themselves with dagger 
or lance to the din of tambourines and cymbals (p. 13), 
Truly the onlookers would be impressed, as the author 
remarks ; but his general picture is not sufficiently faith- 
ful to the evidence. 

The other work is an edition of St. Luke’s gospel by 
the well-known Dominican (Evangtle selon Saint Luc), 
who has already abridged Pére Allo’s Apocalypse, and has 
issued a French synopsis of the four gospels based on the 
Greek synopsis of Pére Lagrange. ‘The present volume 
hardly claims to be more than a résumé of Pére Lagrange’s 
mighty volume on St. Luke’s gospel, taking rank with 
Pére Lagrange’s abridgement of his own St. Mark. Pére 
Lavergne has wished to preserve so far as possible the 
doctrine and even the expressions of his well-beloved 
master, while taking account of what he has written since 
editing the large Luke (p. 12). As a matter of fact the 
general character of the smaller volume is rather different, 
for it is a running commentary upon the text that does 
not dinger upon points of scholarship, but rather aims at 
making clear the general meaning. It should prove 
especially helpful for meditation, and indeed for that 
lecture meditée of the sacred text without which all study 
must remain superficial and fail to reach the spirit. 

The student therefore must not look to see the greater 
problems discussed at length, but for the most part must 
gird himself for an assault upon the larger commentary 
if he differ from this one. Sometimes, however, there is 
mutiny, as when Pére Lavergne relies upon une dtvtna- 
tion instinctive plutét que (par) une conclusion savante (p. 
101) for an assertion of the identity of the “sinner in the 
city”, the sister of Lazarus and the Magdalene. Occa- 
sionally we cannot but feel that even in this small book 
the reader should have been put on his guard ; Luke xxii, 
19-20, for example, is deni in full without a hint of any 
textual difficulty, or indeed of any dogmatic problem 
either, for the paragraph upon the mutual relations of 
Supper and Cross and Mass follows the commoner, but 
not the only, view. And again, it is taken for granted that 
at the Last Supper Christ is celebrating the Jewish Pass- 
over, without any indication of the objections to such a 
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view to be seen (for example) in the appendix to Mark 
in the Westminster Version. It must be enough to indi- 
cate such points, without seriously detracting from the 
merits of a commentary too modest to aspire to deal with 
them seriously. Not that the author is altogether blind 
to matters critical ; to take but a small instance, he does 
well to note that /e paulinisme du trotstéme évangtle est 
extrémement discret (p. 8). ‘To exaggerate such paulinism 
is no service to sound apologetic. C. Latrey, S.J. 


Tue Lives OF THE Saints. (Vols. vi, vii and viii). 
Edited by Herbert Thurston, S.]., Norah Leeson, 
and Donald Attwater (Burns Oates and Wash- 


bourne, 7s. 6d. each volume.) 


Turse three volumes are a very welcome continuation 
of one of the most useful Catholic works undertaken in 
English of late years—a critical edition and supple- 
mentation of Butler’s Lives of the Saints. We are glad 
that by securing the simultaneous co-operation of Miss 
Leeson for the earlier volumes, of Mr. Attwater for the 
later, Fr. Thurston is making an advance on two fronts. 
It is true that an inevitable price must be paid for this 
advantage—a noticeable lack of unity of treatment. 
Miss Leeson retains little of Butler, Mr. Attwater much. 
Miss Leeson fills her volumes with shorter notices of 
many saints, Mr. Attwater in his latest, the August 
volume, prefers lengthier notices and fewer saints, 
Moreover, the intermixture in one and the same piece 
of prose of Butler’s eighteenth-century style and the 
twentieth-century style of his revisers reads somewhat 
oddly. The reader is conscious at times of an abrupt 
jolt from one outlook and form of expression to another 
very different. On the other hand, to have rewritten 
the notices entirely would have involved a labour so 
extensive that the completion of the series, already long 
delayed, would be postponed to an exceedingly remote 
future. And a pruned Butler has an undeniable charm 
of hisown. In any case it is not his exhortations remark- 
able for a sancta sobrietas which one would wish away 
but his tendency to level out the saint’s individuality 
beneath the roller of a common-form sanctity. 
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Nothing displays so evidently the presence and opera- 
tion of the Holy Spirit in the Church as the Lives of 
the Saints, so diverse in the fashion of their holiness, 9 
united in its substance. But a coilection of lives which 
in the supposed interest of edification neglected the 
results of critical research would be worthless. This 
edition of Butler’s Lives admirably combines edification 
and criticism. It feeds the spirit while informing the 
mind, There could be no better spiritual reading than 
a daily perusal of the lives recorded every day. Devotion 
to the saints is, in most cases, so narrowly confined to 
two or three favourites that the length and breadth of the 
vast communion of saints is lost sight of. ‘These volumes 
are an excellent corrective. A corrective, too, for any 
parochialism or exclusive nationalism. ‘The vast multi- 
tude before the Throne of every tribe, tongue and nation” 
is here displayed by representatives from every century 
of Christian history, and wellnigh every portion of the 
globe. It was a delight, for example, to discover, for the 
first time, on April 4, the canonized Franciscan negro, 
St. Benedict the Moor. It would exhaust too much 
space were I to wander through the garden of variegated 
sanctity opened up by these volumes. I can only urge 
everyone who can afford it to buy them. 

This is not to say that I believe the work to be as 
excellent as intrinsically it might be. But a wholly 
satisfactory work covering such a vast expanse of territory 
would demand a co-operation of scholars, an expenditure 
of labour, time and money, not practically possible. 
Of these three volumes I prefer the volume for July. 
It best maintains the difficult balance between length of 
notice and number of notices. The August volume 1s, 
indeed, the least satisfactory of the six so far published. 
A principle has been followed in compiling it which I 
think unsound. A large number of minor saints have 
been omitted to make room for lengthy accounts of such 
saints as the Curé d’Ars, St. Bernard and St. Augustine. 
Surely anyone sufficiently interested in the lives of the 
Saints to read these Lives will be ready and able to obtain 
from a number of easily accessible works lives of such 
saints as these more adequate than anything possible in a 
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general compilation. What is inaccessible is precisely 
any information as to the host of minor saints consigned 
to oblivion unless they are rescued from it by inclusion 
in a general series of Saints’ lives. It seems a pity to 
sacrifice saints whom only the professional hagiographer 
could otherwise discover to lengthy accounts of saints 
easily accessible in a host of sources. In August the 
exclusion has been carried so far, unless indeed it is an 
oversight, that a Saint commemorated in the Roman 
Missal, St. Donatus Bishop and Martyr, on August 7 
has been omitted. We may know next to nothing about 
him. To me he is but a name. But since he is com- 
memorated in the library I want to know whatever may 
be known or conjectured about him. But indeed, on 
April 28, another saint liturgically commemorated, St. 
Vitalis, is omitted, in spite of the wide comprehension of 
the April volume. Why? Moreover, points of great 
interest are insufficiently treated. When devotional 
literature about Our Lady is so abundant, surely the 
homiletic treatment of the Assumption might have been 
curtailed with advantage to make room for a fuller dis- 
cussion of the history of the doctrine and feast. “The 
doctrine”, we read, “‘can be traced back to the fourth, 
and perhaps to the second, century.” We should have been 
told what this second-century evidence is. A short 
paragraph would have sufficed. And a lengthier account 
of the origin of the feast would have been extremely 
interesting. ‘‘Upon the surprising fact that the ‘inventio 
b. Stephani’ is commemorated on August 3, see the 
Analecta Bollandiana, vol. xlix, pp. 22-30.” ‘Two or 
three lines would have sufficed to tell us the simple 
conclusion there reached that the Invention was 
originally celebrated on August 2 because it was the 
feast of St. Stephen’s homonym Pope St. Stephen, and 
later the notice was accidentally transferred to the 
following day. And the reader of the account of St. 
Philomena may well wonder why, if St. Philomena was 
really a martyr and her body remained known in the 
catacomb till its alleged removal by Pope St. Paul or Pope 
St. Paschal, it was turned out of its original loculus to 
make room for the body of an unknown girl. It is surely 
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more likely that she was not a martyr and that her body 
received no special respect. 

Indeed the April volume errs in the contrary direction 
to the August. Some of the notices are too short and 
therefore, too ‘“‘ccommon-form-y’’. Readers of the Abbé 
Brémond’s volume, L’Jnvasion Mystique (Hist. Litt. de 
Sent. Rel. en France, vol. ii) will not agree that Madame 
Acarie’s marriage was so happy, nor M. Acarie the model 
husband and Catholic he is here depicted. He was a 
well-meaning fool who caused his wife not a little suffer- 
ing. Pope S. Soter (April 22) succeeded St. Anicetus 
not St. Anacletus. The April volume does not indeed 
contain too many notices. But it might have been a 
little longer with advantage. It is actually the shortest 
volume so far published. 

The July volume avoids both mistakes, and is altogether 
excellent. Indeed, the only notice to which I must take 
serious exception is that on St. Simeon Salus. The 
strange pranks played by St. Christina the Astonishing 
(July 24) are rightly given a pathological explanation. 
It is hardly consistent to retain Alban Butler’s explana- 
tion of the more objectionable pranks of St. Simeon 
Salus as due to a special vocation by the Hofy Spirit. 
Anyone acquainted with the details of his conduct at 
Emesa can only conclude that when Simeon left his 
desert hermitage he was mad. His will no doubt retained 
its holiness of intention, but he had lost the power of 
sane judgment. Clement XII (p. 425) is a misprint for 
Clement VII. I am also sorry that among the strictly 
selected saints for August room is found (August 14) 
for St. Marcellus, a man who, however honest in his 
motive, was the victim of his own misdeed. By forcibly 
destroying the temple of Zeus he violated the intrinsic 
right of the pagans to worship according to their own 
conscience, and was, moreover, guilty of an act of detest- 
able vandalism. I for one cannot blame them for killing, 
their persecutor. E. I, Watkin. 
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it equally valuable as a compendium and handbook. Solid and 
authoritative, clear, concise, and attractively written.’’— 
UNIVERSE. 6s. 





THE HOLY SHROUD 
Mer. A. S. BARNES 


Illustrated with Photographs 


‘“‘Mgr. Barnes’s careful study of all the facts is an absorbing 
narrative. It is informed throughout with the scientific spirit 
of research and should result in the genuineness of the Relic 
being openly accepted by the Roman Catholic Church.”’— 
DaILy TELEGRAPH. 7s. 6d. 





Published by 
BURNS OATES & WASHBOURNE 
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THE FRANCISCAN 
MESSAGE TO THE 
MODERN AGE 


Dr. AGOSTINO GEMELLI, O.F.M. 


Translated by Rev. H. L. HUGHES 


In this most important book, Dr. Gemelli describes first the 
Life and Spirit of St. Francis in relation to his own age, and 
then its relation to later ages, and concludes with a brilliant 
review of the problems of our own day, and of the manner 
in which the Franciscan spirit can provide the solution for 
them. Demy 8vo, Ts. 6d. 





LIVING FAITH 
Very Rev. Canon T. WRIGHT 


Preface by Rt. Rev. BISHOP OF MIDDLESBROUGH 


In its simplicity and downrightness and its essentially practical 
nature, the outcome of his long experience as a parish priest, 
Canon Wright’s volume provides an admirable handbook for the 
laity in seeking Christian perfection. Cr. 8vo, 8s. 





THE WORD INCARNATE 


Most Rev. 
ARCHBISHOP GOODIER, S.]. 


This book will be as valuable to students of the New Testament 
as for meditation, because it gives an exact collation of the 
parallel passages in each of the Gospels, describing every incident 
in the life of Our Lord, from the coming of St. John the Baptist 
up to the Ascension into Heaven. 


Ready in November. Foolscap 8vo, §s. 





Published by 
BURNS OATES & WASHBOURNE 
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SPIRITUAL LETTERS OF 
PERE DE CAUSSADE 


Introduction by 
ARCHBISHOP GOODIER, S.J. 


Translated by ALGAR THOROLD 


This new translation of a first instalment of Pére de Caussade’s 
Spiritual letters, pursues the same theme in a series of letters 
addressed by the French Jesuit to his many correspondents. 

Now ready, 6s. 





THE COMPLETE WORKS 
OF 


ST. JOHN OF THE CROSS 
PROFESSOR ALLISON PIERS 


“‘An English text, which is likely to hold the field triumphantly 
against its rivals. His translation throughout is smooth, deft 
and accurate.’’—TimEs LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 

Vols. I and II now ready, 15s. each. 





AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
MYSTICISM 


Edited with an introduction by 


PAUL de JAEGHER, S.J. 


Pére de Jaegher, whose Virtue of Trust is one of the most widely 
read of recent religious works, has here compiled an anthology 
of extracts from the great mystical writers. It is a wonderful 
introduction to one of the richest treasuries of Catholic literature 
throughout the ages. Ready in November, Ts. 6d. 





Published by 
BURNS OATES & WASHBOURNE 
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VOODOOISM IN MUSIC 


(and other essays) 
Sir RICHARD TERRY, Mus.Doc. 


These entertaining and stimulating essays, addressed directly 
to the Layman, the Plain Man, and the Choirman, have provoked 
lively controversies in the Catholic newspapers where they first 
appeared. Ready in October, 3s. 6d. 








THE WAYSIDE 
VINCENT McNABB, O.P. 
New Edition 


In their charming simplicity of style, these early essays are 
among his first most characteristic writings. He describes 
the book as being only ‘‘a series of sketches rapidly made by 
an onlooker with the hands and eyes of Faith’’. 3s. 6d. 





LITTLE ESSAYS 
Rt. Rev. 
Sir D. OC. HUNTER-BLAIR, Bt., O.S.B. 


‘A delightful volume packed with wisdom no less than erudition.”’ 
—SUNDAY TIMES. Foolscap, 3s. 6d. 





THE KING OF ARCHERS 
RENE BAZIN 


Translated by MARY RUSSELL 


‘There is an unaffected sincerity in this story of family affection 


and sorrow ... described with an unforced pathos which 
Suffers but slightly in the translation.’—Times LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT, 6s. 





Published by 
BURNS OATES & WASHBOURNE 
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ROME AND REUNION 
Rev. E. C. MESSENGER, D.D. 


“It gathers together the modern documents on the subject, 
some of them not available at all in English elsewhere. The 
plain truth is far more effective than any other source of 
propaganda, and in such books as these is the plain truth about 
‘Rome and Reunion’ and about the ‘continuity’ claimed by our 
separated brethren of the Anglican Community.’’—UNIVERsE. 

Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


CRITICAL AND 
CONSTRUCTIVE ESSAYS 


The 
Most Rev. ARCHBISHOP DOWNEY 


“‘There have been few recent volumes so full of wit and wisdom 
as this selection from Pulpit and Platform Addresses by the 
Archbishop.’’—-MANCHESTER EVENING NEws. Crown 8vo, §s. 


THE LUTHERAN ORIGIN OF 
THE ANGLICAN ORDINAL 
E. C. MESSENGER, Ph.D. 


This book constitutes a challenge which cannot be ignored, 
and completely justifies the attitude which the Catholic 
authorities have from the first taken up towards the Anglican 
Ordinal. Now ready, Boards, 2s. 6d. 


JUDAISM, CHRISTIANITY, 
GERMANY 
By H. E. CARDINAL FAULHABER 


Translated by Rev. GEORGE SMITH, D.D., Ph.D. 


“It was a courageous undertaking, and His Eminence carried 
it through with a decision and a dignity which must have been 
a source of edification to his fellow-Christians, Protestant as well 
as Catholic. ... As a sidelight on the fanatical side of the 
Nazi revolution these pages are of great interest.’-—TIMEs. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. 














Published by 
BURNS OATES & WASHBOURNE 
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“The Universe” 


The Catholic Newspaper of 
largest circulation 


: a 


GIVES YOU WEEKLY: 


Up-to-the-minute Catholic 
news 





Exclusive articles by the leading 
Catholic writers of to-day 


Enquity Bureau 





Education Notes 


Music Notes 


Book Reviews, etc., etc. 








EVERY FRIDAY, 2d. 


of all Newsagents 


——_tp 








Offices : 
184, Strand, London, W.C.2 


68, Victoria Street, Liverpool, 
175, West Nile Street, Glasgow. 





Irish Representative : 
A. McDonnell, 6, Glenayr Road, Rathgar, 
Dublin, S.5. 




















NAANNKAANANAAAAAAAAA NAAR 


FRANCIS TUCKER & Co. 


LIMITED 
(Purveyors of Beeswax Candles, etc., to Westminster 
Cathedral and formerly to their Eminences the late 
Cardinals Wiseman, Manning and Vaughan) 


HAVE BEEN RENOWNED FOR 


200 YEARS 


AS THE MOST RELIABLE MAKERS 


CHURCH CANDLES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 





ee 





EACH CANDLE 
95% 75% 65% 55% 25% 
is guaranteed to contain the percentage of 
GENUINE BEESWAX 

STAMPED ON IT 
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SANCTUARY OIL, SANCTUM LIGHTS, 
WICKS AND FLOATS, INCENSE, CHARCOAL, 
SANCTUARY GLASSES, SILVER, BRASS, AND 
IRONWORK and all CHURCH REQUISITES OF 
FINEST QUALITY ARE ALSO SUPPLIED 





PRICE LIST on application to 
The Manufactory, Cricklewood Lane, N.W.2 
31, Ashley Place, Westminster, S.W.1 


(Opposite WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL) 


26 & 28, Manchester Street, Liverpool 
OR 
118, Clyde Street, Glasgow 
SEESEESESESREEEERERREREY 
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